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THE SUGAR CANES. 

In a recent number attention was drawn to the fact that 
apparently a great, in reality a very radical, change in the 
sugar production of the United States was coming, and that 
too without long delay. It is laboratory work which has 
rendered this practicable. As in so many instances, me- 
chanical skill has availed itself of minute scientific results, 
and the grains or granules of the chemist’s test tubes and 
balances have become the predecessors and originators of 
the barrels of sugar from the boiling house and the refinery. 

In order that we may see clearly how this has been done, 
and to what immense results it is about to lead, we need to 
look to the two kinds of sugar cane with which we have to 
deal. Hitherto we have had practically but one, that known 
botanically as Saccharum oficinarum, and in common lan- 
guage universally as ‘‘sugar cane.” Now every evidence 
shows that we are to have another whose importance will 
exceed that of the former in the same ratio as does the ex- 
tent of territory available for its cultivation. This is bo- 


tanically Sorghum vulgare, known every ne had its a 
title as “‘sorghum.” — 

The saccharum is a semi-tropical sala liad of 
the United States is fairly within the range of its perfect de- 


velopment. Even the Gulf States are along the northern 
limit of its range for any available purposes, so much so 
indeed that in no case, or in next to none, is it able to ripen 
its seed, and thus show that it has reached its full maturity. 
As a result of this, the region which can be made profitable 
for its growth and for the production of sugar is necessarily 
very much restricted. Mississippi, Alabama, and Georgia 
have given but little attention to cane growing. Florida 
and Texas reach far enough south to be in the best position 
of all, but industrially they have as yet accomplished little. 
Louisiana has been the ‘‘ sugar State,” and the cultivation 
of sugar cane has been bounded by the Red River. And 
the immense results dependent on this industry are best ap- 
preciated from the fact that even under these adverse 
circumstances our annual yield of sugar has come nearly 
up to 200,000,000 pounds. 

If now, leaving the consideration of the sacchamumeayre’ 
turn to sorghum the conditions are entirely changed 
The plant needs no such long continued heat. It #p 
fectly well known that the cultivation of sorghum can be 
carried on to full satisfaction in almost every State of the 
Union. New England will probably never do much in that 
way, except in its southern and southwestern limits, but 
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102 
12 | neither Minnesota nor Dakota will be beyond the range, for 
@ | they produce the plant now abundantly. 


The trouble how- 
over Joos Koon thas the 20g oniee Seer orghui 

been totally capricious and unééttain.~ “T Gadi 
present in the cane was sure, for the juice id rover 
yielded invariably a very sweet sirup; but w 

this sirup would “crystallize beautifully, in weno 
and in truth almost always, not a grain of F 


make its appearance. : 
A crop of sorghum therefore bad no definite lt’ 


not possible to tell while it was in the field what mi 
from its working. Very naturally then it did notr, 





to be grown toa large extent. But now comes in the la- 
boratory work to which reference has been made. It is not 


4 
too much to say that now we know the causes of the ca- 


pricious features shown by the sorghum juice, and that 
knowing the evil we can avoid it, It is not too much to 
say that a crop of sorghum in the field can be as safely cal- 
culated on to yield its full quota of sugar of first quality as 
cana crop of saccharum, and still further that acre for 
acre its best varieties will yield fully as much sugar as is ob- 
taiued from the ribbon cane in Louisiana. The chemical 
points which establish this belief we will consider at another 
time, speaking now only of the results. 

The future sugar of the United States therefore viewed in 
this light will be for us nationally anew item. We have 
imported annually at least 1,700,000,000 pounds, or more 
than nine-tenths of our consumption. .That we can pro- 
duce 2,000,000,000, or whatever more may be needed, is 
certain. Why should we not become exporters instead of im. 
porters? We should interfere with no crop now cultivated, 
as we propose présently to show. And this can be ac- 
complishe were it desirable (which it certainly is not) to 
33] brooght no further on the vast extent of domain not yet 
$3 | brought under human use. The corn bands from Ohio to 
Nebraska and from Kentucky to Minnesota can do it all, 
gap at as they do now. 


GLUCOSE IN SORGHUM. 


In searching for the reasons of the former failure to crys- 
tallize sugar from sorghum sirup, we find ourselves brought 
directly down to the chemical distinctions between glucose 
and sucrose, known in more common language as grape sugar 
and cane sugar. And with the difference in their compo- 


to thelaws and the force of crystallization. We have long 
been familiar with the fact that cane sugar crystallizes 
readily, but that grape sugar in its ordinary states will not 


- ne We have also known that sorghum sirup 
was 


part a solution of glucose in water, and that 

a presence of this uncrystallizable sugar we 
to obtain any crystals, though we were well aware 

that sucrose was also present. This may be fairly stated as 





about the extent of our practical knowledge, three years 
ago. The fact remained that no one could tell what a given 
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iorehouchinr sirup woitae? perbaps it would | crpetalline 
perhaps it woald not. 

In the special report No. 83 of the Department of Agri 
culture we have the “ apd other work don 
on sorghum and cornstalks, by the chemical division of th 
department, July to December 1880.” Dr. Collier, chemist o 
the department, establishes bere certain points, from which 
we may make our own inferences. One of the chief ob. 
jects he had in view was to ascertain the sctual and the 
relative quantities of sucrose and of glucose contained in the 
juice of the sorghum during the successive stages of its 
growth. This was done carefully and continuously and 
with extreme accuracy. The laws of increase and of di- 
mination were ascertained as fully as the work of a single 
season would allow, and in the report he was able to repre- 
sent these results in a series of ‘‘ graphical plates” which 
show at a glance the proportions of sucrose and of glucose 
at the dates given. One of 1 serve for all very cor- 






rectly, for though no. fully, as might have been 
expected, yet ail agreed in the main features, 
prove thik succession of evente. 


leanne in the late days of July, we see 
glucose exceeds the sucrose in quantity, but 
tion ceases by about the first of August. From this time 
the sucrose increases rapidly though not uniformly, partial 
retrogressions occurring, of brief duration. When the seeds 
begin to harden, say about the middle of September, the in- 
crease is checked until the seed is nearly ripe; then it goes 
on, and at the full maturity of the seed it has reached its 
maximum, which it maintains with only at the most a small 
waste. This maximum is equal, as a schedule shows, to the 
average sucrose of sugar cane, and in some varieties goes de- 
cidedly above it, 

While these changes have taken place in the amount of 
sucrose, precisely the opposite has been going on with the 
glucose. It has as steadily grown less and less, and at the 
time of maturity it has fallen to very nearly the average of 
the glucose of sugar cane, and in some varieties is even 
below it. 

We have then this condition: when the sorghum cane is 
fully mature, its sucrose has reached its maximum and its 
glucose its minimum, and each of these is in about the quan- 
tity and the proportions in which it exists in average sugar 
cane. We may therefore infer that it will yield a return of 
sugar of equal weight and value to that of sugar cane, and 
will do it as surely and as readily. If this w tely 
true, we should have the key of the situation aoe, 
but our sugar is not yet certain, though fortunately we art 

itso. Sorghum juice is not sugar cane 


able to : jie 
so largely in the ascendency, has a gely perverse tend- 
ly | ency to take to itself another equivalent of HO, and thus 


become at once glucose. Unless thistendency is arrested 
every grain of available sugar may have disappeared, and 
_|probably will, within twenty-four hours from the com- 


}mencement of the change, that is, from the time of the cut- 


ting of the sorghum. The transformation can be prevented 


igh | by the use of lime, but practically this is best done by boil- 


ing. 

Here then is the mystery laid bare; the key is now fairly 
in our hands. Perfect maturity of the cane, and prompt 
boiling of the juice; these are the two essential points. With 
them success is sure; without them we may expect failure; 
we shall have a glucose sirup and nothing else. Nor are 
these assertions made at random. Dr. Collier proved in the 
laboratory, it is true, the points which we have here seen,and 
it is scarcely possible to award to him too great credit for 
his skill and the truly practical results at which he arrived. 
But we can now go beyond him, to that which his researches 
have secured in actual field work. Sugar from sorghum 
cane has begun now to be a reality, and not as it was before, 
a chance shot only. The return is a matter of business cer- 
tainty: as much so as that from sugar cane. We cannot 
here detail the crop reports of 1882, but they fully justify al! 
the statements we have made. 

It is easy to understand now the capricious character ac- 
quired by sorghum in previous years. It was merely a 
thing of chance, soto speak. Every now and then maturity 
aod promptness would combine, and as a matter of course 
beautiful sugar showed itself; if either of these two were 
wanting, beautifai sirup was the only reward. 
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After many sleepy years of slow boat employment the 
Cunard Company now begins to show hopeful signs of 
wakefulness to enterprise and appreciation of the public 
wants. During the past year it has put into service two new 
and splendid steamers, the Servia and Aurania, which are 
almost equal in speed to some of the fast boats long used on 
rival lines. The company has now made a contract with 
Messrs. John Elder & Company, of Glasgow, for the build- 
ing of two additional steamers of a character and power far 
in excess of anything that has hitherto been devised for the 
Atlantic mail and passenger service. 

They are to be vessels of 8,000 tons burden, and are to 
have engines of 18,000 borse power indicated, their dimen- 
sions being 500 feet long by 57 feet in breadth of beam, by 
40 feet in depth of hold; and what is perhaps the most strik- 
ing fact of all is, that they are to be guaranteed to steam at 
the rate of nineteen knots per hour, thus crossing the Atlan- 
tic, between Liverpool and New York, in less than six days. 
These two ships are to cost about three millions of dollars. 
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NEW FORMS FOR BOATS. 

Two boats have been recently chronicled in the papers 
which make in each case a decided departure from the old 
type, and we may say the stereotype, which has to a certain 
extent ruled all ship building from the day of Noah down. 
For much as models vary, they all seem to be planned on 
one principle—the boat must take deep hold of the water; 
and especially is this held to be true in the rough service of 
the open sea. In any one, for instance, of our splendid 
ocean steamers, her breadth of beam does not much exceed 
one-tenth of her length, and of course therefore her draught 
is so great that Sandy Hook scarce gives water enough to 
float her without watching for the tide. 

Now, is this necessary? Are we bound to go on in the 
same way, oris itone of the nursery legends which have 
come down to us by inberitance, and with which, when we 
learn to go it alone, we can dispense? The two plans of 
boats to which reference has been made turn our attention 
toward this matter. The first one was evidently intended 
only as a pleagure boat, and to be of small size, but it was 
original in its design. It was to have the general propor- 
tions of a catfish, that is, the bullhead of Connecticut, or 
minister and bull pout of Massachusetts, the Améurus nebu- 
losus. This brings the bow broad and flat, the breadth car- 
ried very well forward, and gently rounded up only, while 
aft it tapers to a narrow waist and wedge like stern, with 
nothing there to make her drag water in the least. The 
greatest breadth, away out, quite near the bow, will be 
about one-fifth the length of keel. 

What this peculiar build will do remains to be seen. It 
is certainly unlike any ordinary model, and it is much to be 
hoped. that its results, whether satisfactory or not, may be 
made public. The trials which fail are of perhaps the most 
interést and advantage to every one except the originator. 

In the other case there was not absolutely anything new. 
It was a small steamer constructed for a sugar estate on the 
Magdalena River, and to secure a sufficiently light draught 
her beam was about one-fourth of her length, with full bear- 
ings cartied well fore and aft, yet without a really flat bot- 
tom, finé fines being her general characteristic. With a 
length of 54 feet her extreme draught is to be only two feet. 

This for river navigation is nothing special. We all know 
the swarms of Mississippi boats built to ‘‘run anywhere 
that the ground isa littledamp.” But the peculiarity of this 
new craft is that she is to be run out to the Magdalena on 
her own merits, by her own power. And there is where the 
difficulty seems to come in, and so much so that the cap- 
tain is guaranteed a special extra payment if he makes the 
trip successfully. It is apparently taken for granted that 
the long surges of the Atlantic, and perhaps in particu- 
lar of the Caribbean, will pitch her about and drive her 
before them at such a rate that she can never give a good 
account of herself. 

Because forsooth she does not go down into them, but 
floats lightly over them, they will knock her bere and there 
like a bubble. Well, let them knock, What harm will it 
do? Ifshe has strength to stand the run of the sea, why 
should she not be lifted easily above it, instead of having 
every timber wrenched and strained in the effort to come ap 
through it? 

No one can stand weil forward and watch an ordinary 
steamship as she is plunging into a heavy head sea, and see 
her come rushing down a long swell through the trough, 
without being conscious of the terrible strain which comes 
upon her, as she buries herself in the next sea before she 
begins to rise. Her sharp bow cuts into it like a knife, and 
away down, down, she goes before her displacement is able 
to overbalance her weight and her downward plunge, and 
then eventually she lifts and goes over. 

If now instead of this knife edge she had had the breadth 
forward which would have rendered impossible any such 
depth of submersion, whose amount of displacement would 
have sent her over the coming sea when instead of plung- 
ing thirty feet down into it she had hardly buried herself a 
fathom, what laws of hydrodynamics will show that in 
this latter case a decidedly important part of the strain upon 
her timbers would not have been avoided? We are per- 
fectly well aware that we shall at once be told that all this 
question of blgff bows and sbarp bows has been settled 
years ago, that every one knows sharpness and speed are 
but convertible terms, and that for sea going craft the deep 
keel or its equivalent is indispensable. Very good! Per- 
haps all this may be so, and then again perhaps it may not. 
We afe entitled to our own free judgment, and some time 
by and by we may give the reasons for what we believe as 
to it, A. 





FAITH REMEDIES. 

It is unnecessary to resort to some collection of anecdotes | 
relating to old-time superstitions to show bow great an in-| 
fluence faith or fancy may have on the human mind, and 
act through the mind on the body. The faith cures 
which are a portion of our current news are supplemented 
by practices by sensible people which are considered by 
them to be of such an occult or doubtful nature as to be 
concealed, usually, for fear of ridicule, It is not uncommon 
now for persons to wear around the neck a suspended rain‘ | 
ture sachet of silk containing gum campbor as a ¢ 
against fevers, measles, and small pox. A string 
coral beads, or in lieu thereof a bit of scarlet yarp 
the neck, is even now considered a necessary protec: 
the infant from various ills, Some persons who are per... .1- 
‘ally afflicted with rheumatism carry either a small potato 









dreaded foe. This sort of nonsense is not confined to the 
vulgar or ignorant, for in at least two instances one was a 
doctor of divinity and the other a man of liberal education 
and cosmopolitan experience. 

The cure of warts has always been associated, more or 
less, with the occult or unknowable. A pleasant manvered 
young woman who made no pretensions to unusual skill and 
medical knowledge, was for years the resort of all the wart- 
afflicted in the town and vicinity. Speaking from youthful 
memory, what she did was to take the number of the warts 
given her by the patient or an accompanying friend, and 
that was the sum and substance of the prescription. There 
are plenty of her. patients, however, who wik swear that 
their visit to the quiet little dressmaker was followed by the 
rapid disappearance of their warts, There are reasonable 
and sensible men living who will aver that they cured their 
warts by stealing, unobserved, a bit of fresh meat, rubbing 
eon the ware, aod hesnios: lo dnaue In cases of 
threatened tetanus, caused py a ‘ the drinking 
of water in which vinegar-rusted nails have been stirred was 
formerly adjudged to be a specific, and there are persons 
who will readily give testimony to this effect. In this case 
it is not impossible that the iron tonic may have been ad- 
vantageous. 

It may be difficult to draw the line between the effect of 
medicaments on the human system under certain known 
laws and the mental influence of belief and desire on the 
physical body. Whetber mental emotion or intelligent 
faith does really affect the animal portion of the human struc- 
ture or not, itis a curious fact that education and culture 
do not eliminate a belief in faith cures or remedies. 

———_ ——+ ore — 
SOLAR MACHINERY. 

No reference is made here to the machinery by which the 
sun is run, but to the machinery to be run in the future by 
the sun. Yes, we are speculating again as to those wasted 
powers of nature which we have bad under consideration 
several times of late. The idea of allowing any force which 
we can use without expense to escape our grasp is exceed- 
ingly unpleasant, and yet we are doing it constantly. We 
have glanced cursorily at one: it will do no harm to call up 
another. May be some good may come of it. 

The use of wind power is an indirect application of solar 
heat to the moving of machinery; why should we not use 
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devising some way of constructing lenses of great size at a 
moderate cost? We shall see a use for them as we go ou 
later to look at the possibilities of solar energy, even for our 
cool and cloudy regions, No absolute degree of perfection 
in their form is requisite ; nothing like achromatic condi- 
tions; only the power of concentration to a moderate focus, 
though of course the sharper and more definite the better. 
It is even probable that polygoval surfaces, without curves 
of any sort, may be made available, and if so, great dia- 
meters may be easily reached. This is a thing well worth 
investigation practically, as we will see. 

The results in Algeria have led to a practical trial being 
made, not under the scorching sun of Africa, but further 
north even than we are, in the Garden of the Tuileries, 
Paris. It was on the 6th day of August of last year. The 
apparatus of M. Pifre, of Algeria, was adapted for use in 
the French capital. A reflector in the form of a hollow 
cone, three and one-half meters in diameter, was used to con. 
centrate the-solar rays on a vessel for the generation of 
steam. m drove asmall printing press, and though 
the day was not. bot, and clouds frequently obscured the 
sun, the press ran steadily from one o'clock till half past 
five, and printed on an average five hundred copies of the 
Soleil Journal, a paper specially prepared for the occasion. 
The cross section of the reflector of course comprised a lit- 
tle over a hundred square feet, and the power secured from 
this under these circumstances is indicated by the work 
stated above. 

This is not by any means an insignificant showing. It is 
true no great results will be manifested from it for some 
time to come, but the future possibilities are there, and by 
and by they will be worked out. ‘ A. 

nomencerehiigiinedabpinias-cibcietnesaten 
Fermentation of Baker’s Dough. 

It has hitherto been supposed that the fermentation of 
bread dough set up by sour leaven, or beer yeast, was a real 
alcoholic fermentation. We learn from a paper in Comptes 
Rendusa, that G. Chicandard bas investigated the subject mi- 
croscopically. He found that the Saccharomyces cerevisia put 
into the dough very soon disappeared and namerous mi- 
crobes, which he took for bacteria, made their appearance. 
These bacteria multiplied with great rapidity on the yeast in 
dough, and they can be cultivated in water containing yeast. 
Hence he concludes that the beer yeast favored the growth 
of these microbes. An analysis of the gases evolved during 















that heat directly instead of mediately? We have learned to 
hamess the lightming to our car; we have just as good a 
right to yoke in the gun’s rays, and not merely take pictures 
with them, but send our spindles flying and our cars rolling 
forward by theirs power. There is nothing new in this. The 
thought has often been suggested and the attempt made, 
and it is partly to take note of what has been already 
done, and partly to look a little away ahead, that. we bring up 
the subject now. 

The direct rays of the sun in oneof our hot, or even com- 
mon, summer days strike with so much energy, and in fact 
cause us so much suffering by their intensity, that no oue 
would think of questioning the assertion that were they con- 
centrated, say only four or five fold, on a proper receptacle, its 
contained water would boil with violence, and steam for 
mechanical uses be generated abundantly. But those days 
are relatively, in our latitude, of small number, and on any 
one of even this number clouds are liable to intercept the 
brightness and the burning heat. 

Still, there are regions in which the heat is always great, 
and where clouds are rare, and it is in those that the greatest 
benefits are easily available, and it is to those that attention 
has hitherto been chiefly turned. But alas! those are not 
the regions in which power is mostly needed. They are not 
where the cotton mill is playing with its looms and spindles, 
or where the planer and the lathe ask for hundreds of horse 
power behind them to give them life and activity. On the 
dreary wastes of Nevada, Arizona, etc., you may feel the 
fiery heat of the sun scorch your face before his disk has 
risen half its diameter above the edge of the desert, and 
then that heat increase hour after hour with fearful force. 
And stil] further,.you may watch week after week, and 
month after month, and never see a cloud such as the pro- 
phet saw, “‘ like a. man’s hand.” Solar engines might indeed 
seem easy of construction , but—eud bono? Jackass 


rabbits and horned frogs are the life that is visible to you 
.as you sit and rock to and fro in your scorching saddle the 
whole day through. 


And that is too much the condition of most of those sun- 
favored lands, But there are exceptions. Ever since the 
French have have bad possession of Algeria, they have been 


fermentation proved the presence of 70 per cent of carbonic 
acid, while the rest consisted of hydrogen and nitrogen. The 
| composition of these gases is similar to those formed by the 
putrefaction of albumen, 

From this it would appear that the fermentation of bread 
does not consist in liquefying the starch by alcoholic fer- 
mentation, but in the conversion of one pertion of the in. 
soluble albumen of the gluten first into soluble albumen 
and then into peptone. Starch is first decomposed by heat 
in the process of bakirg, forming soluble starch and some 
|dextrine. The canse of the fermentation is, however, a 
| bacterium. 
| Ss —_ —>~<_o-><ar C—O » 

Nitrogenous Fermoents in Human Milk. 

Bechamp has published a paper in Comptes Rendus on 
milk, in which be says that cow’s milk contains two distinct 
albuminous substances besides caseive. One of these remains 
insoluble in alcohol after it has been precipitated by aleobol, 
and is an enzymotic substance which possesses the power of 
liquefying starch without first converting it into sugar 
Dumas and Cahour have already proved that the enzymotic 
constituent of woman's milk possesses much greater power 
than that of cow’s milk, nearly equally to diastase, 

Bechamp isolated the enzyme by the following process: 
normal slightly alkaline woman's milk was carefully acidi- 
fied with acetic acid, aad then at least three times its volume 
of 95 per cent alcohol was added. The very bulky precipi- 
tute was collected on a filter, washed with weaker alcobol to 
remove the milk sugar, then with ether to remove the fatty 
portions, and then taken up with distilled water. After a 











few hours it is filtered. The solution thus prepared pos- 
sesses to a high degree the property of liquefying. starch and 
converting it into sugar. Twenty or thirty cubic centime- 
ters of milk are sufficient to prove this assertion. 





ee 
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Another Valuable Life Ended. 

Many persons who have had dealings with Messrs. Ell- 
wagner, the extensive florists and rose growers at Rochester, 
will regret to learn of the death from typhoid fever of Mr. 
Henry R. Ellwanger, after a four weeks’ straggle with the 





favorably situated for working out the very problem we 
have before us. Nor have they been idle. For years ex- 
perimental work has been going on, and some very interest- 
ing and toacertain extent satisfactory results have been 
attained. The same thing has been done in British India, 
though they bave less of cloudless sky than in the African 
regions, and apparently not as good progress has yet been 
made. 

The prevalent idea in all trials thus far has been to utilize 
the direct rays of the sun by concentration through the 
agency of reflectors. This perhaps will persistently remain 
..e most available means, as it certainly has the great advan- 
tage of cheapness of apparatus, Were it not, however, for 
‘be great expense of the instruments, convex lenses would 
aemonstrably accomplish very much more work within a 
given space than has ever yet been achieved with reflectors, 





disease, Although but thirty-three years of age, Mr. Hil- 
wanger had become the acknowledged authority on the sub- 
ject of roses in the United States. He was the author of a 
work entitled ‘‘ The Rose,” published last year, which es- 
tablished his reputation, and the Century for July contained 
an illustrated article entitled ‘‘Old and New Roses,” which 
has attracted wide atteution, This was the young man’s 
last work. 





Adamascobite. 
Adamascobite is the local name of a mineral which is 
said to be found in only one place in the world, and that is 
the State of Missouri. The stone is very peculiar in ‘its 
structure and properties. Its eutting power is diamond- 
like, cutting away steel very rapidly, and still retaining an 








Will not some inventive soul set himself to this task of 


exceedingly fine edge. 
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IMPROVED FIRE-HOSE NOZZLE. 

The engraving shows a novel and ingeniously contrived 
spreading or spraying nozzle for fire-hose, which is capable 
of throwing either a solid stream of water, or of breaking it 
up and spreading it so that it will cover a great surface and 
produce a sudden lowering of the temperature by the evapo- 
ration of water spread over the heated surface, and thus ex- 
tinguish the fire without deluging the building with water. 
It is & notable fact that in many cases of fire the water used 
to extinguish the flames works far greater injury than the 
fire itself. It is to avoid this trouble that the nozzle shown 
in the engraving has been devised. 

The double pointed levers shown in the larger cut are 
capable of being thrown into the stream of water by simply 
turning a movable collar. By this means the stream may be 
instantaneously changed from a more or less solid one to a 
spray which spreads out and covers alargearea. .This spray 
serves as a great protection to the pip® holder,and will en- 
able him to approach very near the fire and ucc effects 
which would be entirely impossible “with the common 


Scientific American. 


River Obstructions, New York. 

The great explosion at Hell Gate, in September, 1876, 
under the supervision of General Newton, did much to im- 
prove the channel from Long Island Sound to New York 
city. But there is another obstruction to be removed be- 





nozzle 

Any one familiar with the principle upon which fire is ex- 
tinguished by water will see that water applied with a noz- 
zle of this kind would be far more efficient than a solid 
stream, 

For steamboats and factories this nozzle, used in connec- 
tion with an efficient force pump, would prove a valuable 
protection against fire. We are informed that the nozzle 
has been thoroughly tried by experienced firemen, and has 
proved itself to be very efficient. 

Further information may be obtained by addressing the 
inventor, Mr. Charles Oyston, Little Falls, N. Y. 


mt 8 pe 
Automatic Printing of Light Signals. 





BY M. MARTIN DE SRETTES. 


Every printing apparatus, in order to act, requires the | 
mechanical work of a force which is manifested to tbe pur- 
pose, that is to say, when avd how the sender of the dis- 
patches wishes 

This small force is required for the magnetization of an 
electro-magnet, and the mechanical work serves for the at. 
traction of the keeper, the movement of which determines 
the action of the apparatus. 

In order to solve the problem of printing telephotic dis- 
patches at the receiving station, the light projected must 
have the power of producing there, during its continuance, 
which depends on the will of the sender, the magnetization 

of an electro-magnet, forming part of a local battery, or an 
augmentation sufficient for it to overcome the opposing 
spring of its keeper. 

The iluminated part of the circuit of the battery must 
consequently be composed of a body endowed with the 
property of becoming suddenly conductive under the influ- 
ence of light, and of ceasing to be so when the light is with- 
drawn. There exists, as 1s known, a body which possesses 
this property in a very high degree, namely, selenium. 

The electric light produced at the receiving station in a 
Mangin’s projector is sent there as a bundle of parallel rays, 
and recerved upon a converging lens, at the focus of which 
is fixed the selenium element forming part of the circuit of 
the loca! baitery, which contains the coil of the electro-mag- 
net moving the receiver. 

The mmpression of the jets of light in black marks, long 
and short. according to the Morse 
alphabet, is made with the Morse 
apparatus. The jets of light are 
transmitted by the movement of a 
simple lever which displaces a 
screen. The printing of the dis- 
patches in ordinary type is effected 
by means of a Breguet frame re- 
ceiver, the needle of which is re- 
placed by a type wheel, and to which 
is added a printing mechanism, 
which acts by means of a special 
battery, and only when it is wished — 
to print some given ietter. ; 

The distance between two stations 
depends on the transparency of the 
air, on the latitude, and, all other 
things being equal, on the quantity 
of light received per unit of surface 
when the juminous rays are parallel. 
The law of the decrease of the in- 
tensity of light in this case is not 
known; but it depends solely on 
atmospheric absorption, for in a 
vacuum the intensity would remain 
constant, We cannot determine a 
priori the distance of the two stations for a given electrical 
f-cus; recourse must be had to experience. 

The fine experiment of M. Fizeau for determining the 
speed of light shows that the distance of two stations might 
be considerable with the modern powerful electric lights 
which exceed 2,000 carcels. 

We know, in fact, that in these experiments the light of 
a lamp gave after a course of 17 kilometers a brilliant focus 
of very appreciable intensity,—Comptes Rendus. 








Ixy New York city there are 486 miles of water pipe, 391 
of sewer pipe, 824 of gas pipe, 1434 of steam pipe, and 15 





OYSTON’S FIRE-HOSE NOZZLE. 
fore the passage can be made wholly safe—Flood Rock, in 
the East River, off Ninety-third Street. General Newton 
thinks that the sum of $500,000 will be required on this 
work for the next year 
—_—_—_ Oo 
IMPROVED SLEIGH 

The sleigh. shown 1n our engraving is made after a design 
patented by Mr. Geo. Edward Watson, of Bismark City, 
Mootana. The novelty consists in the peculiar form of the 
runners and. in the ornamentation of the runners and body. 





WATSON’S IMPROVED SLEIGH. 


The forward ends of the runners are in the form of a goose 
neck, There is in each runner a heart-shaped opening and 
an oval opening, and these openings, as well as the outer 
margins, are ornamented with color scallops, which contrast 
with the color of the main portion of the sleigh. 

The goose neck at the front of the sleigh is designed to be 
adjustable, and is to be terminated in a swan’s head or in 
any other ornamental figure that the fancy of the manufac- 
turer may dictate. 

The back seat is adjustable, and is fastened by means of 
hooks on the inside. 

Further information in regard to this invention may be 





of undergrousd electric wire. , 


obtained by addressing the inventor as above. 








[Avcust 18, 1883. 
—— 
The Country’s Mineral Products. 

From advance sheets of the ‘‘ Mineral Resources of the 
United States,” a report by Albert Williams, Jr., Chief of 
the Division of Mining Statistics, U. 8. Geological Survey, 
a number of interesting facts are taken relating to the 
amounts and values of the mineral substances procured by 
labor in the United States during the year 1882, and esti- 
mates of the amounts during the first half of 1888. 

In value coal heads the list, which comprises anthracite, 
bituminous, brown coal, and lignite, and it amounts to 
$146,632,581, of which nearly one-half is that of Pennsy)- 
vania anthracite. Pig iron ranks next, its value being 
$106, 336,429, to which may be added the value of chrome 
iron ore, at Baltimore as a market, $100,000. Of silver, 
ranking next to coal, there was mined in 1882, $46,800,000, 
and of gold $32,500,000, The other metallic ores produced 
were copper, lead, zinc, quicksilver, nickel, antimony, pla- 
tinum, and tin. Of platinum the total value was $1,000, 
and of tin the quantity was so small that no valuation is 
made of it. The total value of the metallic products of the 
country for 1882 was $219, 756,004. 

In the non-metallic products the one ranking oext after 
gold in value is crude petroleum, $23,704,698; then lime, 
$21,700,000; building stone, $21,000,000; salt, next in value 
to building stone, is only $4,320,140. The total value of 
non-metallic substances, including clays, bubrstones, grind- 
stoves, lithographic stone, and other substances entering into 
manufactures, is $453,912,406. 

Judging by the estimates made for the first six months of 
1883, the value of iron produced is somewhat less than that 
of an equal period of 1882, the total local or ‘‘ spot” value 
of iron and steel in the first stage of manufacture for 1882 
being $171,336,429, while the estimates for the first balf of 
1883 are oaly $71,000,000, equal to $142,000,000 for the year. 
But this compariscn of market values will be modified by 
the fact that the price of iron has been less in 1883 than in 
1882, a difference of something over three dollars a ton, 

Gold and silver were produced in increased amounts in 
1882, the additional value over the product of 1881 being 
$1,600,000, For the first six months of the current year the 
production of petroleum has been 11,291,663 barrels, against 
30,053,500 barrels in the previous twelve months. In cop- 
per there has been an increase, the estimate for the first six 
months of 1883 being 58,000,000 pounds, aguinst 91,646,232 
pounds in 1882. 

A slight increase in the amount of lead mined is estimated 
for the present year, and also in zinc; but as these estimates 
are based on increases in former years, and not on actual 
Statistics, they may be taken with some allowance. 

——_—_—_—_—___—_<— +0 > 
Steel for Heavy Shafts. 

An engineer at a meeting of the Society of Engineers at 
Aix-la-Chapelle gave some facts in regard to the qualities of 
mild steel for heavy forged work that tend to modify the 
growing confidence in that material as compared with iron. 
He said that a Bessemer steel shaft of a high speed engine 
belonging to a rolling mill broke suddenly while the engine 
was moving slowly. The shaft was replaced by oue of iron. 
In an engine works on the Rhine a steel shaft of 1534 inches 
diameter broke, and inside was found a hole large as a man’s 
fist containing two steel balls that during the two years of 
the shaft’s rotation had been worn quite smooth. Another 
engineer said that in casting steel ingots it is more frequent 











to have a porous casting in mild steel than in hard steel. If 
steel ingots have incomplete, hol- 
low, or porous spots, these do not 
become welded together by further 
heating and working, but, after be. 
ing rolled thin, they retain their 
porosity, as unwelded spots are re- 
tained in wrought iron. As these 
porous places are generally in the 
center of the ingot, the -ound bars, 
the piston rods, and axles made of 
it have also usually an internal 
weakness, which it is difficult to set 
right in the working, and which 
may cause breakages in the future. 

In the course of ‘the diséussion it 
was shown that steel that hardened 
on the surface on sudden cooling 
ought not to be deemed mild steel, 
and was treacherous in its character 
No material capable of considerable 
hardening should be called iron, 
“ch Shhh Wa and, if narrowly examined, it will 
eg Ww be seen that a great deal of the ingot 
iron specified as ‘‘ incapable of con- 
siderable hardening,” is nevertheless 
capabie of very considerable harden- 
ing under certain circumstances, such as a sudden cooling 
of a heated shaft, This ‘‘inconsiderable bardening ” is just 
sufficient to shrink the surface, produce tension, smull 
cracks, and finally breakages. 

ee 

AN ingenious mechanic of Jamestown, N. Y., has con- 
structed a perfect locomotive, said to be the smallest in the 
world. The engine is only 844 inches long. The pumps 
throw a drop of water per stroke. As many as 585 screws 
were required to put the parts together. The engine itself 
weighs a pound and a half, and the tender two pounds and 
a half ounce. The mechanic was at work upon the locomo- 
tive at intervals for eight years. 























Aucust 18, 1883.] 
IMPROVEMENT IN TEA KETTLES. 

The engraving shows a tea kettle embodying novel features 
which render it very convenient, and obviate the necessity 
of lifting the kettle whenever it is desired to pour water 
from it, The kettle has a faucet spout which is closed en- 
tirely when in a vertical position, is entirely open when ina 
horizontal position, as shown in the engraving; and when 
placed in an inclined position, it is open like the spout of an 
ordinary tea kettle, but the elevation of the spout prevents 
the water from flowing out. 

Clips are provided for holding the spout in the vertical or 
inclined position. Fig. 2 of the engraving is a vertical sec 
tion of the spout, showing the faucet connection closed; 
Fig. 3 shows the body of the faucet, and Fig. 4 shows the 
spout with the faucet plug attached. 





SCHOENING’S IMPROVED TEA KETTLE. 


In addition to these improvements in the spout, the tea 
kettle has side covers at the top, each provided with a knob 
of non-conducting material. This arrangement of covers 
prevents the steam from escaping in such a way as to burn 
the hand when grasping the bail. The bail when in a hori- 
zontal position rests on one or the other of the cover knobs, 
and is thus prevented from becoming beated. The spout is 
provided with a knob of non conducting material, by means 
of which it is raised or lowered. 

This improvement is the invention of Mr Charles J. 
Schoening, of 557 W. Chicago Street, Chicago, LIl. 

8” 
Effects of the Electric Light on the Air in Theaters as 
Compared with Gas. 

Prof. M. Von Pettenkofer has been making some experi- 
ments with regard to the temperature and quality of the air 
in buildings hghted with electricity and gas respectively. 
The investigations were made iv the Royal Residence Thea 
ter in Munich. The increase of temperature was ten times 
us great in the upper gallery when gas was used to light an 
empty house as when it was illuminated by electricity. In 
the former case the temperature rose 163¢° 
Fahr.; in the Jatter only 16°. In the lower 
part of the house there was naturally less dif 
ference. With a full house the difference 
was 10°8° Fahr (6° C.); the temperature of 
the gallery being 84° Fabr with gas and 73° 
Fahr. with electricity. The temperature was 
not as high in the third balcony with the elec- 
tric light as in the first with gas lights 

The amount of carbonic acid was also de 
termined. With an empty house, where all 
the carvonic acid came from the lamps, there 
was the same difference as in temperature, 
At the beginning there were 4 parts in 10,000 
of air in the auditorium, With gas light this 
had increased inv half an hour to 5 parts in 
parquette, 11 in first balcony, and 20 im the 
third. With electricity it was 4 at the start, . 
and in half an hour 5 in parquette, 5 in first 
balcony, and 6 in third balcony. If, as Edi- 
son claims, electricity produces no carbonic 
acid, this slight increase must have come from 
the lookers-on and laborers on the stage. 

In a full house we might have expected the 
same difference, but this was not the case. 
With five or six hundred people in the theater 
the maximum amount of carbonic acid was 23 parts in 
10,000 with gas light, and 18 in 10,000 with electric light. 

There are many causes for this apparent contradiction. 
The changes of scenes and scenery cause uncontrollable 
changes of air on the stage and in the theater; it also de- 
pends on the frequent opening of the box doors, ete. The 
large amount of carbonic acid present in an occupied theu- 
ter, even with electric lighting, must be attributed to insuf- 
ficient ventilation.— Correspondence of Chem. Zeitung. 
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THE whistle of a locomotive is heard 3,300 yards, the noise 
of a train 2,800 yards, the report of. a musket and the bark 
of a dog 1,800 yards, the roll of a drum 1,600 yards, the 
weak of a frog 900 yards, and a cricket's chirp 80 
y . 
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Scientific American. 

It is questionable how far technical knowledge on the 
part of a judge is advantageous to the suitor. A judge who 
is specially informed, or a counsel specially qualified, in any 
particular branch of scientific or technical knowledge is apt 
to take for granted a knowledge on the part of others which 
they do not possess, and to neglect careful investigation 
where it might be useful in enabling him to arrive at the 
truth. The skill of the counsel lies more in his power of 
extracting information from the witnesses than in the use of 
any special knowledge of his own with regard to the sub- 
ject in dispute. The ability of the judge is best seen in the 
use to which he puts information so placed in possession of 
the court. Strange though it may appear, a technical know- 
ledge en the part of the judge is rather apt to bias or weaken 





HEADLESS SHELL EXTRACTOR. 

This is av implement for extracting broken cartridge 
shells from the chambers of breech loading small arms. The 
head of the ordinary metallic cartridge shell frequently 
bursts or is blown off, and the headless shell is very difficult 
to extract from the chamber of the gun, and in the attempt 
to extract it with ordinary tools the gun barrel and connected 
parts are frequently injured. By means of this tool such 
broken shells may be readily extracted without injury to 
the gun. 

The invention consists of an extracting screw provided 
with a ratchet, a handle carrying a spring paw! and pivoted 
on the shank of the screw, and arranged to turn the screw, 
The evd of the handle is a screw driver. 

The inventor furnishes the following directions for ope 








his judgment than to assist him in arriving at a correct con. | "ting the extractor: 
clusion. 

Mr. Justice Stephen appears to prefer the evidence of his 
own eyesight to the testimony of expert witnesses, and in a 
‘light and air” case tried in London day, which 
we find reported in the Architect, he to view the 
premises where the light was alleged to be obstructed. He 
seems to have personally formed a speedy judgment in the 
case, and to have given a verdict accordingly for the defend- 
ants, The judgment was no doubt sound and the decision 
right, but if a judge does not rely on the evidence of experts 
in these matters, the suitor may be spared the expense of 
| calling them. Judges of the Chancery Division have re- 
cently adopted a plan of appointing or selecting a skilled 
witness to report to the court independently of the parties 
to the action, and the plan has been bitherto successful. 
We are unaware of the amount of technical knowledge pos 
sessed by Mr, Justice Steplien in ‘ light and air” cases, but 
it may be doubted, adds our contemporary, whether the 
learned judge had a proper opportunity for forming a sound 
judgment during the short adjournment of the court, when 
he inspected the building Our judges, moreover, will find 
abundant and varied occupation if this practice of inspect 
ing the locus in quo is generally followed. 

————_—_—_——>+ 2 + a 
CHAIR SEATING NEEDLE. 

This chair seating needle is designed to fucifitate the seat-| Kneel on the left knee; throw the piece over the right leg, 
ing of chairs with a plaiting of cane or other material. and open the chamber. Insert the end of the tap, at the breech, 
The needle has rows of alternating spaces and notches | into the broken shell, pressing it firmly with the left thumd, 
with end journals, either or both of which are provided with | working the handle with the right hand from right to left 
a screw collar and with a handle, the object being to make | until the tap has a firm hold of the shell, and then rising, 
a uniform diagonal plating. withdraw the shell from the breech. Lock the ratchet wheel 
When making double-bottomed seats, the warp or “‘first- | of the extractor by means of the latch, and holding the shell 
way ” 1s wound around the side bars of the seat-frame by with the left hand, turn the extractor to the left, which will 
hand, in the ordinary manner. A needle is then passed be | joosen the shell from the extractor. 

neath the warp of the upper part of the seat, and another| [pn case the shell should be so firmly fixed in the breech as 
needle is passed above the warp of the lower part of the | not to yield to a strong pull, insert the head of the ramrod 
seat, the needles being held against the front and rear burs | through the muzzle, and push it against the shell, which 
of the seat frame by the warp, and the needles being held | will dislodge both shell and extractor. 
from longitudinal movement by turning the screw collarsup | This invention has been patented by Mr. William Pratt, 
against the front and rear bars of the seat frame. The up-/ Regiment Armorer, 7th U. 8 Infantry, Fort Laramie, Wyo- 
per needle being arranged beneath the warp or ‘first-way of | ming Ter., to whom all communications should be ad- 
the upper part of the seat. an opening or shed is formed in | dressed. 
the strands of this part by some of the warp strands being — A 
elevated above the others by the high portions of the body Autographic Reproductions of Fossils, 
of the needle, and through this shed a strand of the woof or} Mr. Fayol recently exhibited at the reunion of engineers 
‘‘second-way” is passed, and is then pushed to the other | of Saint Etienne, a number of autographic reproductions of 

fossils, and explained the process of obtaining 
them: 

(1) By means of an inking roller, printing 
ink is spread over the object to be copied. 
(2) Upon the inked object there is laid a sheet 
of ordinary white paper slightly moistened, 
and this is then pressed down with the hand 
or with a small pad. Such is the simple and 
expeditious process by which were obtained 
the autographic reproductions of leaves, in- 
sects, medals, lace, and fossils represented in 
the plates shown at the reunion. 

These plates were lithographs that had been 
made in the following way: For the ordinary 
white paper that is used when merely an im- 
pression is desired, there was substituted 
what is called autographic paper. This latter 
permits the impression to be transferred to 
stone by a process opposite that which served 
to take an Impression of the fossil. On send- 
ing to the printer the impression on auto- 
graphic paper, which any one can take, the 
printing costs ten francs per one hundred 
double plates, or five centimes per single one, 
As for equipment, all that is necessary is an 
inking roller, printing ink, and autographic 
side of the seat frame. The needle is then turned through | paper, all of which may be procured of the printer. The 
one-quarter of a revolution, so as to raise other strands, and | total expense cannot exceed six francs. Most of the coal 
another woof strand is passed through, and so on until the fossiis coule not be inked directly without injuring them, 
woof extends to or nearly to the needle, which is then re-| and to preserve them they are previously covered with ‘a 
moved, and the remaining space is afterward filled out by | layer of silicate of potassa. The sirupy silicate of potassa 
hand in the ordinary manner. In this way a uniform diago- | (water giass) found at drug stores is diluted with water, aud 
nal plaiting will be formed, each strand of woof passing | the fossil is then soaked in it. The in:perceptible layer of 
over two strands of warp and under two strands alter-| silicate preserves and even brings out with greater sharpness 
nately. the slightest shades and the most delicate lines. After dry- 
A different needle is required for each different width of | ing, the inking may be done without trouble; and, after the 








PRATT’S SHELL EXTRACTOR. 
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LONG'S CHAIR SEATING NEEDLE. 


warp strands, the raised portions and the notches in each | impression bas been taken, all traces of the ink may be re- 


case being the width of two strapds, except at each end of 
the needle, where they run out to the width of one strand. 
This invention has been patented by Mr. Charles R. Long, 


of Louisville Ky. 





moved with spirits of turpentine. 
oo 
A MAN breathes about eighteen times a minute, and uses 





8,000 cubic feet of air per hour. 
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HARTFORD STEAM BOILER INSPECTION AND INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

Tn the fall of 1857 a club composed of young men juter- 
ested in science and mechanics was organized in Hartford, 
and was known «as the Polytechnic Club. Among its 
members were E. K. Root, E. M. Reed, Horace Lord, 
Charles B. Ricbards, Charles F. Howard, J. M. Allen, 
Francis A. Pratt, Joseph L. Blanchard, Amos Whitney, and 
J. A. Ayres. The object of the club was to discuss the sci- 
entific and mechanical questions that were interesting the 
public from time to time. Tyndall’s ‘‘ Heat as a Mode of 
Motion” was just out, and the Richards indicator was 
beginning to attract attention; the Giffard injector had 
recently been brought to this country, and was interesting 
scientific men by its paradoxical performances. The ques- 
tion of running steam cars up steep grades, and the use of 
the screw propeller in place of side wheels for propelling 
steam vessels, were warmly discussed by mechanical and 
ctvil engmeers. These and other similar matters furnished 
topics for the discussions of the above named’ Polytechnic 
Club, ,but this club did not confine itselfto the discussion 


inspectors and examiners, has contributed very materially 
to the accumulation of facts regarding the life of steam 
boilers and the causes of their wear and injury. A large 
fand of valuable information exists in the records of the 
company, and its examiners are selected in consequence of 
their practical knowledge as steam engineers. The *‘ In- 
specting Room,” shown in the engraving, is a museum of 
steam boiler curiosities, defective tubes, improper riveting, 
unsafe plates, ctc., teaching more in an hour’s study to the 
engineer and boiler maker than could be vbtained by months 
of study of text-books. 

It should be borne in mind that the company by its guar- 
antee has a direct pecuniary interest in every boiler under its 
care, hence the company is as much interested in preventing 
accidents as the owner of the boiler. The confidence whick 
the manufacturers of the country have in this company is, 
no doubt, due largely «« the fact that its advice is disinter- 
ested so far as the manufacture or sale of boilers or boiler 
appliances is concerned. It should be stated that Secretary 
Hayden retired: from office, January, 1869, and Theodore 
H. Babcock was elected to filthe vacancy. Iy February, 





of matters tbat were before the public and commented upon 
by the few scientific and mechanical journals of the day. It 
sought suggestions and topics from its own members, and 
among these contributions was that of ‘‘Guaranteed Steam 
Boiler Inspections,” 

It was argued that a sound and substantial corporation, 
that carefully inspected steam boilers and guaranteed the 
owners against loss or damage arising from explosions, would 
be a valuable help to manufacturers and beneficial to the 
public generally. This was the inception of the idea of 
boiler inspection and insurance in this country, if not in the 
world. The exciting days preceding our civil war speedily 
followed, and shortly the war broke upon us. The Poly- 
technic Club disbanded, and nothing more was heard of 
steam boiler inspection and insurance until the war was 
over and business kad settled down into its former peaceful 
channels. 

In the early part of the year 1866 the question of organiz- 
ing a steam boiler inspection and insurance company was 
discussed by prominent manufacturers and others in Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts. Among these were Richard W. 
H, Jarvis, President of Colt’s Patent Firearms Manufactory ; 
Charles M. Beach, of Beach & Co., of Hartford, Conn.; 


1878, Mr. Babcock retired from the secretaryship to assume 
the duties of manager of the New York department, which 
office he fills at the present time. Mr. J. B. Pierce, formerly 
Secretary of the North American Fire Insurance Company, 
was elected Secretary in February, 1873. _ The present 
officers of the company are: J. M. Allen, President; General 
William B. Franklin, Vice-President; J. B. Pierce, Secre- 
tary; F. B. Allen, Supervising General Agent. Branch 
offices of the company are established at the principal manu- 
facturing centers of the country. 
ee 
Cutting and Setting Precious Stones. 
BY A. WAGNER. 

Crystalline gems, like diamond and topaz, are generally 
cut in such a manner as to have flat, smooth faces. Precious 
stones that decompose the light and thus produce a play of 
colors, are polished in such a manner as to heighten this effect 
as much as possible, which is accomplished by making a 
large number of small facets. The brilliant is an example. 

Precious stones that do not crystallize, and are distin- 
guished by play of colors, like the opal, or peculiar effects 
of light, like the cat’s eye, are usually polished round or 
oval like a loaf of bread or a half of an egg. 








George Crompton, of the Crompton Loom Works, of Wor- 
cester, Mass.; and H. H. Hayden, Esq. It resulted in secur- | 
ing a charter for such a corporation from the State of Con- | 
necticut at the May session of its General Assembly in 1866, 
the name of said corporation to be 
THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER INSPECTION AND INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, 
its object being to inspect steam boilers and insure the own- 
ers against loss or damage arising from boiler explosions. 
The company was organized in November by the election 
of E. C Roberts, President, and H. H. Hayden, Secretary. 
Mr. Roberts retired from office the following July, and in 
October, 1867, J. M. Allen was elected President, and H. H. 
Hayden was re-elected Secretary. 

The company’s early operations were small; the idea was 
new, and struck many people as ridiculous, The company 
had all the discourageme: ts incident to the introduction of 
a new business and the development of a new idea; but by 
honest and intelligent work it gradually gained the confi- 
dence of the steam using public, and to-day bas not less than 
18,000 boilers under its care, and employs 42 trained inspec- 
tors, who are constantly engaged examining this large num- 
ber of boilers. But this is not all; the company furnishes 
plans and specifications for boilers, boiler settings, and 
chimneys (for its patrons). Many of the large manufactur- 
ing establishments of the country have had their boiler 
houses, boilers, settings, piping, aid chimneys laid out and 
arranged and insured by this company, with most satisfac- 
tory results. It has confined itself to the one business of 
the proper construction, setting, care, and management of 
steam boilers and their surroundings, studying the quality 
and character of material hest adapted for their construction; 
also the inspection of boilers already in use, with a view to 
greater economy and safety. 

Iv the opmion of the officers and directors of the company 
this busivess should not be mixed up with a number of other 
kinds of insurance, but its efforts should be directed solely 
to the study and development of the best results in the use 
of steam power. 

The company is not interested in any patent boiler or 
boiler appliance, nor in any boiler ‘‘ purger;” it approves all! 
attachments, however, that have been sufficiently proved by 
use to be advantageous. In connection with its office are an 
experimental room, a draughting room, and a chemical 
laboratory. In the latter, scale from boilers is analyzed, 
also water that bas proved detrimental to the boilers in which 
it is used, with a view to recommending the proper treat- 
ment to overcome the difficulty. In short, the company 
aims to give its patrons the best advice possible for the safety 
of their bowlers and economy in their use. The offices and 
several departments are illustrated on the first page of this 
paper. 

The company bas extended its operations until it reaches 
in its results from Maine to California, and gives a sense of 
security (o owners and users uf steam boilers impossible by 
any other means, for the company not only insures against 
financial loss trom boiler explosions, but by a series of peri- 


Gems are set in two different ways, distinguished as a free 
setting (ajour) and band setting (en cassette). In the former 
the stone is exposed on all sides and only held by little 
clasps. All its properties, its fire, its play of colors, show 
to the best advantage here. Hence very valuable gems are 
never set in any other Way. Flat stones that are set in rings 
are sometimes fastened on the edge so as to leave only the 
top and bottom surfaces exposed. 

In the band setting the stone forms the lid of a gold box, 
and if the gem is transparent the upper surface is generally 
made flat and smooth, while the under side forms a low 
pyramid. 

In those stones which receive a band or box setting, and 
are less valuable, the beauty of the stone is increased by lin- 
ing the box with colored tin foil, the color of the foil cor- 
responding to that of the stone. Thus, for example, a piece 
of dark yellow foil is placed under very pale topaz, a deep 
purple foil under a pale amethyst, and so on, so that the 
light reflected from beneath through the stone will have a 
deep yellow or violet color, giving the stone a much finer 
appearance than if it were set free. 

When setting common stones in cheap goods, they do not 
take the trouble to line the box with tin foil, but merely 
give it a coat of some colored varnish. This method is not 
one to be recommended, for a stone that has the foil beneath 
it looks much handsomer 

In order to make a cheap article with genuine stones the 
foflowing ingenious device is resorted to: Thin slips of some 
gem, as emerald, for example, are backed up with a glass 
of exactly the same color, and the glass likewise polished. 
By setting one of these double stones with the real stone 
outward and the glass beneath, the surface will, of course, 
exhibit all the properties of the gem, such as hardness, etc. 
These half genuine stones are known as “‘ underlaid gems,” 
or in French as ‘‘pierres fines doublée.” ‘When these under- 
laid gems are skillfully set, it is difficult even for the expert 
to distinguish them from perfectly genuine stones. But 
still it is easy to distinguish them by holding the stone 
before the eye in such a manner that the light reflected from 
the top enters the eye at an oblique angle; the surface where 
the stone and glass meet can be distinctly recognized by the 
difference in the refractive power of the two media, having 
the appearance of a crack or flaw in the stone. The public 
are frequently deceived by dealers who represent these un- 
derlaid stones as being perfectly genuine.—Neueste Hrfind- 
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Eighty Years of Usefulness. 

There is something encouraging to young mechanics in 
the fact that a distinguished member of the craft has just 
completed eighty years of useful life and is still busy. In 
effort he is a very young man, for he hopes beyond his ac- 
complishments, and believes beyond his possibilities. This 
old-young man is Jobn Ericsson, the designer of the first 
monitor—for so he will be remembered in this country and 
others, And yet he will be considered historically as an in- 
ventor of the locomotive, of a caloric engine, of a screw for 





odica) inspections discovers defects and suggests proper 
management to prevent disaster. The company, through its 





the driving of vessels, and possibly as the orginator of a 
* destroyer” that may add greatly to our national defenses. 






Possibly his solar engine may also add to his fame; but he 
will be held in remembrance, by those who share his friend. 
ship, as a good man and pleasant friend. 

John Ericsson was born in Sweden in 1808, his father be- 
ing a mining proprietor. He was educated as a civil engi- 
neer and subsequently practiced his profession in England. 
There in 1829 he entered a locomotive in competition with 
that of George Stephenson. 

In 1838 he first brought to public notice his caloric engine. 
In 1887 he constructed the first practicable propeller vessel, 
the Francis B. Ogden, and the disfavor with which this was 
received by the British Admiralty resulted in Captain Erics- 
son’s departure for America in 1889. His record in America 
began with his first essay in war ship building, the Prince- 
ton, which was the first steamship ever built with machinery 
protected from shot by being placed below the water line. 
The story of the Monitor, which revolutionized naval archi- 
tecture, is too well known to need more than a reference. 
For the last few years Ericsson’s time has been chiefly de- 
voted to the perfection of submarine attack, and his torpedo 
boat, the Destroyer, is the result of his labors in that 
direction. 

0 ee 
An Excellent Ferrotype Developer. 

Messrs. Spiller and Crook, after long experience, give the 

following as a good developer for ferrotype plates: 


WEEE seven seccccccnccsscvcepieeenneashs os 1 ounce. 

Sulphate iron 00 obec settee coeeeess «+++, 14 grains, 

Tere be ee Ce 

Aodtio acld The. B.... «.. svas-+0ccccduiabenseiaees+eeakine: « 30 minims. 

NR GIG ooo icnkics thoeteannee er . 2minims. 
some have added— 

Sulphate of potash ............. + «...10 grains. 


A potassium collodion should be used. 
The tones which this developer gives are of a metallic lus- 
ter, resembling the daguerreotype. 
———————— + 0 + 
Instantaneous Photographs. 


The introduction within the past two years of the im 
proved gelatine process, by which the time of taking photo- 
graphs with dry plates has beeu reduced a thousand times, 
renders it an easy matter now to obtain with certainty ex- 
cellent pictures of moving objects, and opens up a vast field 
of experiment for the scientific student. We lately received 
some excellent specimens of instantaneous work by Mr. G. 
G. Rockwood, of Union Square, New York, illustrating the 
principal proceedings at the opening of the great Brooklyn 
Bridge. Pictures of frigates covered with flying flags, sail- 
ors manning the yard arms, and cannons firing from the 
same ships are the pictures, and convey to the 
mind an idea of the extreme brevity ‘of the timé in whith 
the impression must have been made on the sensitive plate. 
We are informed that the camera was located upon a steam 
tug, but the plate exposures were so brief that the vibration 
due to the machinery of the tug did not affect the distinct- 
ness of the pictures. 

Mr. Rockwood has also produced a variety of beautiful 
photos illustrating the recent yacht races in the harbor. The 
several boats engaged in the race are shown in many vari- 
ous positions, going at racing speed, all photographed in- 
stantaneously; we have here marine pictures very artistic in 
finish, that show the form and motion of the waves, the 
spray, the bending of masts and sails to the wind, and all 
the circumstances of vigorous action sharply defined and 
naturally portrayed. 

ee 
Tar as Fuel. 

M. Le Treust gives some data relating to the use of tar as 
fuel in the Vaugirard Gas Works; the model followed being 
that of the tar furnaces of the gas works at Breme, designed 
by M. Servier. M. Le Treust mentions the disadvantages 
usually accompanying the use of tar as fuel, including the 
rapid destruction of the retorts, the extreme care necessary 
to maintain a regular flow of tar, and the liability to smoke. 
All these inconveniences are claimed to have been overcome 
by the arrangements perfected by M.. Le Treust, which con- 
sist of a special form of injector, working in a furnace to 
which the air supply is regulated to a constant quantity. To 
insure fluidity, the tar used is taken directly from the hy- 
draulic main. In order to utilize the great radiant power of 
the burning tar, the retorts of the setting of six are left as 
bare of brickwork is possible, being supported only on three 
narrow arches in their length, the middle of the setting 
being left void. Finally, the front wall is kept cool by 
the passage through it of the air required to support com- 
bustion. Eight settings of six retorts, working for a period 
of 434 days, carbonized 19,259,200 kilos. of coal, and con- 
sumed 2,345,750 kilos. of tar; being 675 kilos. of fuel per 
bench per day, or 12°17 kilos. of tar per 100 kilos. of coal 
carbonized. From these figures M. Le Treust concludes that 
tar firing is as good as coke, since the production of gas is 
as large, the retorts last as long, and the consumption of 
fuel is only 12 per cent of the weight of coul carbonized. 

oe 

Tue Lancet believes the naked electric light is fatal to the 
eyes. It is too hard; the “‘ waves of motion are too short, 
and the outstroke joins the instroke at too acute an angle.’’ 
To fremove this defect a small convex reficctor is placed 
below the light in the protecting globe, and one of larger 
size above it to secure a double reflection with ultimate 








divergence downward and outward, causing the rays to fall 
upon objects within the area of illumination, 
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The Alloys of Gold. 

Gold is capable of combination with many of the baser 
metals; and while its appearance can hardly be said to be 
improved by the process, its value for various practical pur- 
poses is enhanced by the mixture of other metals. 

Afsenic, on account of its volatility, can be combined with 
gold only in small proportions. Ifthe mixture is attempted 
to be made by projecting metallic arsenic on gold in fusion 
in an open crucible, the arsenic, according to the quantity 
used, will be entirely or in great part dissipated, and the 
gold in consequence will remain entirely unaltered or ren- 
dered more or Jess brittle. If a small crucible containing 
gold be inserted into a larger one containing arsenic, and an 
inverted crucible be luted on by way of a cover, and the ap- 
paratus be heated strongly in a wind furnace, the arsenic 
will be raised in vapor, and the gold, being fused in this ar- 
senicated atmosphere, will combine with a small portion of 
it. The alloy hence resulting is of a gray color, a coarse, 
gravular fracture, and very brittle. A heat equal to that of 
melting gold is by no means necessary to effect this combi- 
nation, for if-a plate of gold is merely brought to @ full red 
beat in an atmosphere loaded with arsenic, this Jatter will 
unite superficially with the gold, and the alloy hence result- 
ing being very fusible, will trickle in drops from the plate, 
till the whole of it is thus arsenicated. This alloy is scarcely 
decomposable by mere heat, and at a bigh temperature the 
arsenic that is driven off carries a considerable proportion 
of gold along with it. 

If antimony is mixed by fusion with either fine or stand- 
ard gold in the proportion of even one-quarter of a gtain to 
the ounce (yg Of the whole mass) the resulting compound 
is brittle, has a close granular fracture, with hardly any me- 
tallic luster. and its bulk will be found to be remarkably 
greater than would be deduced from the mean specific 
gravity of its ingredients. 

Zinc forms with gold an alloy of a brass yellow color; in 
other respects its action on gold is very analogous to that of 
arsenic, when projected in quantity on melted gold, it is 
entirely volatilized; in the state of vapor it combines with 
gold and renders it brittle, Fine brass added to gold in the 
proportion of ¥, formsa pale yellow brittle alloy with a 
coarse granular fracture. The specific gravity of gold and 
zinc is somewhat greater than the calculated mean, where 
it forms J, of the mass. According to Hellot, au alloy of 
three parts of zinc and one of gold is somewhat malleable; 
and equal parts of the two metals form a compound which, 
though brittle, is susceptible of a very bigh polish, and is but 
little hable to tarnish, 

Cobalt mixed with standard gold, im the proportion of 
four graims to an ounce, renders the color somewhat paler, 

qand. induces a slight degree of britileness, but does not ma- 

terially alter the specific gravity. When mixed with fine 
gold in the proportion of 38 grains to the ounce, the result 
is a pale yellow alloy, very brittle and with an earthy 
fracture, 

Nickel alloyed with gold in the proportion of 88 grains in 
the ounce, produces an alloy of the color of fine brass, with 
a coarse grawed earthy fracture, and very brittle; its spe- 
cific gravity is less than the mean. If the nickel is reduced 
to eight grains in the ounce of standard gold, the alloy is 
only slightly brittle; and with four grains of nickel, the 
mixture continues perfectly ductile. 

Gold may be alloyed with manganese by calcining the 
black oxide of this metal repeatedly with oil in a covered 
crucible, and then exposing it to a very high heat in contact 
with gold. The color of the alloy thus produced is a reddish 
gray; it is capable of receiving a brilliant luster like steel; 
it is excessively hard, and is so far possessed of ductility as 
to be in some measure flattened by the hammer before it 
breaks. The proportion of manganese thus combined is 
from ¢ to $ of the alloy. The gold in this mixture de- 
fends the manganese not only from being oxidated by the 
air, but also protects it from the action of all those acids in 
which gold itself is insoluble. By long exposure to a bigh 
heat with access of air, the manganese rises to the surface 
of the gold, when it becomes oxidated, jleaving this latter 
metal bebind quite pure. These two metals may in like 
manner be separated by cupellation with lead, or by solu- 
tion in nitric acid, if the alloy has previously been 
tered with silver. 5 

If gold is mixed with bismuth in the proportion of 88 
grains to the ounce, the result is an alloy of a pale greenish 
yellow, excessively brittle, and exhibiting a fine grained 
earthy fracture, its specific gravity is somewhat greater than 
the mean. If standard gold is alloyed with even one-quarter 
of a grain of bismuth in the ounce, the mixture, although in 
color and texture reasonably standard gold, is yet perfectly 
brittle. So great is the liability of gold to be affected by 
bismuth, that if it comes in contact even with the fumes of 
this metal, and that not im close vessels, its ductility is en- 
tirely destroyed. 

If lead 1s melted with gold in the proportion of 88 grains 
in the ounce, the alloy, though externally resembling pale 
fine gold, is as brittle as glass; is of a pale brown color in- 
ternally; is wholly destitute of metallic luster, and has a fine 
grained porcelainous appearance; its specific gravity is a 
litile less than the mean. When the proportion of lead is 
reduced to one-quarter of a grain in the ounce, the alloy is 
still perfectly brittle; and the fumes of this metal are nearly 
as ne to the ductility of the gold as those of bis- 
muth. 

Tin, when mixed with gold in the proportion of 38 grains 
'n the ounce, forms an alloy of a pale yellowish gray color, 


dull yellow, and its: 
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with a somewhat earthy fracture; it may be bent witbout | 
breaking, but is very little ductile; its specific gravity is 

considerably greater than the mean of the ingredients. An, 
alloy composed of 19 grains of tin, 19 grains of copper, and | 
the remainder of the ounce gold, bas a coarse grained earthy 
fracture, and is considerably more brittle than if no copper 
had been made use of. 

Iron, either in the state of bar iron, cast iron, or steel, may 
be combined with gold to the amount of 38 grains, and pro- 
hably much more, in the ounce, without in the least degree 
impairing its ductility. The color of the alloy is pale yel- 
lowish gray, approaching to dull white; it is considerably 
harder than standard gold, and its specific gravity is some- 
what Jess than the mean of its constituent ingredicuts. 

Platina and gold, when the proportiov of the former 
amounts to 88 grains in the ounce, compose an alloy of a 
yellowish white color, like tarnished silver, perfect duc- 
tthty, but much harder and considerably more elastic than 
standard gold. If to the foregoing alloy the standard pro 
portion of copper is , the compound becomes of a pale 
is somewhat diminished. 

When gold’is rendered standard by copper. that is, when 
the proportion of this last amounts to 38 grains in the ounce, 
the resulting alloy is of a deep yellow color inclining to red, 
is harder than pure gold, but perfectly ductile. Its specific 
gravity is less than that of the mean of its ingredients in a 
remarkable degree. Equal paris of copper and gold also 
form a perfectiy ductile alloy. It is not, however. every 
kind of reputedly pute copper which cap safely be used for 
alloying gold: eve the Swedish doliar copper occasionally 
tenders the goia’ with which it is mixed as brittle as glass. 
this appears to be owing to the lead and antimony which 
most copper contains, and which, though not in sufficient 
quantity to affect in any material degree the ductility of 
the copper itself, are fully adequate to destroy the ductility 
of the gold with which they are mixed; since no more than 
revs of either of these materials is enough for this purpose, 
as we have already mentioned. 
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of time by the action of air and water, aod can then be 
recognized, very disagreeably, by their dark color. The 
spores of cryptogamous plants, such as fresh and salt water 
alge, germinate in these red streaks, The new Academy at 
Atbens was built of such Pevtelian marble, and while hun- 
dreds of the blocks used still remain perfectly white and wiii 
probably remain soa long time, others already show yellow, 
brown, and even black spots. 

Ov the other band, Parian marble, from which the old 
sculptors Praxiteles and Phidias chiseled their statues, bas 
the property of remaining always white, because it contains 
no iron. Both kinds of marble have this excellent quality, 
namely, that they do not weather, lose their luster, and look 
like the shells of boiled eggs, as is the case with Carrara 
marble. 

The name of marble, from its Greek derivation, signifies 
a stone that glistens on the broken or fractured surfaces. 

To impart to new marble the appeavance of old, which is 
necessary injured anpiques, it may be painted 
over with a jute solution of ebloride of iron, where- 
upon the new pieces acquire a fine yellowish-red color, simi- 
lar to that proddeed by the influence of air and water for 
centuries upon the old marble. — Austro-Hungarian Journal, 
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A Locomotive in a Procession. 

At Austin, Nevada, on July 4, the public procession con- 
tained a locomotive and two flat cars which moved in # 
stately way through the main street, the cars being deco- 
rated and fitted for the display of emblematic devices and 
carrying young women representing the States, and symbol- 
izing virtues, sciences, arts, and trades. The grade of the rail- 
road which passes up through the main street of the town 
from the station of the Nevada Central is 124¢ feet to the 
100, and being on the natural route of the procession, the loco- 
motive and cars were utilized to most excellent and peculiarly 
effective advantage. 

A correspondent says that all went smooth and easy 
enough going down the steep grade, the brakes being in very 








Silver may be alloyed with gold im ali proportions, and 
occasions hardly any perceptible alteration of the ductility, | 
hardness, or mean specific gravity, the color of tbe mass | 
becomes paler, exactly as the quantity cf siiver is in-| 


creased. 
The purple oxide of gold is employed as a materia! for | 
coloring glass and porcelain. The old chemists vaunted | 


greatly the medical effects of gold. but it bas long siuce dis- | 


appeared from every American and European pbharmaco- difficulty whatever about it 
f 


peia.—Glassware Reporter. 
a 
Incubation of Diseased Eggs. | 
Some observations in a field of experimental investigation | 
hitherto but litile, if at all, the subject of special research, | 
were contributed by M. Barthélemy before a recent meeting 
of the Academie des Sciences. The conclusions at which | 
M. Barthelemy arrives are remarkable, and may turn out to} 
be of much value in throwing light on kindred questions. | 
In a farmyard which had been during the past year the site | 
of an epidemic of fowl cholera, a fowl presented this year, | 
toward the end of February, all the symptoms of the | 
affection, and after a protracted illness died. Fourteen eggs | 
were laid by this bird during its illness, and these were | 
subjected to incubation side by side with some eggs obtained 
from a normal fowl. Closely watched, the two kinds of eggs 
presented no recognizable difference so long as the circulation | 
lasted in the yelk of the egg. Notable differences were. | 
however, detected when the respiratory function was trans- 
ferred to the allantois; this would be at about the ninth day 
of incubation, The addled eggs—if that term may be used— 
ceased to develop; not one was hatched. Examination of | 
the eggs, opened with the usual precautions, showed that 
beneath the shell, and at the surface of the allantois, an 
extravasation of black blood existed, which was clarac- 
terized by the presence of an odor quite similar to that 
arising from fowls dead of cholera. Pending the examina- 
tion the umbilical artery continued to pulsate slowly, a fact 
which goes to show the tenacity of life of these embryos. | 
The embryo proper was seen, so to speak, swamped in the | 
bottom of the amniotic sac, which was swollen with a large 
quantity of fluid, while all trace of albumen had disappeared. | 
The blood» of the diseased egg was full of bacteria, and 
the amnioti: fluid contained monads of very minute size. | 
M. Barthélemy contends strongly for the notion that the. 
ovum contained the germs of the microbes with which the | 
parent’s blood teemed, and that these germs only developed | 
when, by the formation of the allantoid circulation, an- 
aerial respiration imparted to the circulating blood the 
necessary amount of oxygen; it is of further interest to 
remark that just at this time the embryo begins to assume 
the special features of a bird. Two out of three fowls 
succumbed after inoculation with the debris of the diseased 
embryo. Lastly, it ought to be mentioned that cholera was) 
still rife on the farm, and that other fowls were affected.— ' 


Lancet. 
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Pentelian and Parian Marbles. 





competent and responsible bands, but many mechanically 
appreciative individuals were curious to see how it would 


| be in coming up—whether the speed could be regulated to 


the pace of the procession marching before and behind. 
But that gallant little motor, weighing 33,000 pounds, just 
worked its way up the steepest plain road in the country, 
slowly, carefully, with the precision of clock work, and rega- 
lated exactly to the gait of the procession. There was no 
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Rapid Railway Buildiug. 

The Montreal Gazelle says: The rapidity of construction 
ov the main line of the Canadian Pacific railway in the first 
week in July is without parallel m this or any other coun- 
try. On Saturday the rails were laid upon six miles of road, 
and in the week no Jess than 25°86 miles, exclusive of sid- 
ings, were completed, an average of about 44¢ miles per day, 
the highest ever obtained, The record is as follows: 
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The track is now completed for a distance of 728 miles 
west of Winnipeg, of which 161 miles have been coustrucied 
this season as follows: April 18 to 30, 1758 miles; May 
51°97 miles; June, 65°69 miles; July 1 to 7, 25 86 miles, 
0 

Prof. Marsh on the Fossil Footprints in Nevada. 

Prof. O. C. Marsh, after a close examination of photo- 
grapbs and casts of the footprints which were found during 
the past summer near Carson, Nev., and which have been 
supposed to be those of human beings, says, in the current 
number of the American Journal of Science ; 

“The size of these footprints, and especially the width 
between the right and left series, are strong evidence that 
they were not made by men, as bas been so generally sup- 





“A more probable explanation is that the impressicns 
are the tracks of a large sloth, either Mylodon or Moroihe- 
rium, remains of which has been found in essentially the 
same horizon. In support of this view, it may be said that 
the footprints are almost exactly what these animals would 
make if the hind feet covered the impressions of those in 
front. In size, in stride, and in width between the right 
avd left series of impressions, the footprints agree closely 
with what we should expect Mylodon or Morotherium to 
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Preserving and Waterprooting Fabrics. 
Piron describes in the Moniteur Industrielle a new process 
for rendering paper or cloth waterproof and at the same 
time protecting it from change. Heemploys an uicoholic 





Although Pentelian marble and all monuments made of it | solution of the agreeable oil used to perfume Russia leather, 
have at first a beautiful white and brilliant appearance, yet" and which is obtained by distilling white birch bark, 


after a while, sometimes within a few months, sometimes | 
not for years, they exhibit reddish-brown spots and stains, | 
and marble columns of Pentelian marble gradually become | 
covered with a reddish-brown film of oxide of iron. 
color comes from sulpbide of iron (pyrites) that frequectly 





The oil dissolves readily in alcoho}, but is no longer solu- 
ble after it has once dried and became oxidized to a resin. 
The thin film of resin formed by impregnating the fabric 


The does not detract from its pliability in tbe least, and its 
aromatic odor protects it from insects. It protects quite 


occurs in fine streaks in this marble and is oxidized in course ' well sea water, acids, and moderate changes of temperature, 
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IMPROVED ADDING MACHINE. 

The engraving represents an improved adding machine 
recently patented by Mr. Philip Neary, of McLean, N. Y. 
It consists of two revolving disks numbered on the edge, 
and in mechanism for operating the disks so that the num- 
bers may be mechanically added. Through the center of 
the case extends a shaft, and on the face of the case,in a 
circle drawn from the shaft center, are inscribed a series of 
figures, from 0 to 99, inclusive, consecutively, as shown, 
and rigidly secured to the front end of the shaft isa band or 
pointer, which is kept in its initial position at 0 against a 
stop by a coiled spring. 
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NEARY’S ADDING MACHINE. 





Two circular disks mounted loosely on the shaft are peri- 
pherally numbered. The disk which registers units and | 
tens, is provided with a flange on the inside of which are | 





which is the hardest kind of work, is kept up till dark, and 
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Menhaden Fishing. 

The capture of the bony fish, or menhaden, which form- 
erly was confined to seining ‘‘along shore” by resident 
farmers for manuring purposes, has become an industry that 
involves the employment of considerable capital and the use 
of expensive machinery. The object of this fishery—or rather 
sea reaping—is primarily the production of oil, and second- 
arily the manufacture of an agricultural fertilizer. The fish 
are distilled for their oil, which is used by curriers for ‘‘ fill- 
ing ” hides, and the solid remainder is sold as a fertilizer, for 
which it is well adapted. A letter in the New Haven Palia- 
dium says: 
The life of a bony fish catcher is a hard one at best. In 
pleasant weather it is wearisome, and in unpleasant weather 
it is simply detestable. The fish have been pursued so closely 
|in Long Island Sound that comparatively few large bunches 
| of them can be surrounded with seines there now. Hence, 
| the steamers have to sail miles to find them. For instance, 
| menhaden are now being taken in the largest quantities off 
| Barnegat, on the New Jersey coast; and consequently the 
| Milford men have to leave bere ip the middle of the night 
|} and pass up the Sound, through Hell Gate, down the Nar- 
rows, and along the beach for hours before striking them. 
Perhaps they do not get a scale till noon. The seining, 





then, if the vessel is loaded, she is headed at once for Mil- 
ford, reaches here late at night, is discharged, and before 
morning is well on her way toward the fishing grounds 
again. Good fishing allows no rest to the hands. They 
work early and late, are soaked through with water, and 
sleep nights in a hot aud not very sweet smelling forecastle. 
The men earn all the money they get. Perhaps the only 
redeeming feature of their life is their fare. Bony fisher- 
men are very good livers. Good cooks are employed, and 
the store bill of one of the steamers would run an ordinary 
shore hotel in fine style. 

ae 

NEW DYNAMO ELECTRIC MACHINE. 

The engraving represents a dynamo electric machine 
whose armature has neither wire nor bars, and in which no 
commutator is required, as the current flowing from the ma- 
chine is all in one direction. This machine is remarkable 
for its simplicity and its economy in the use of power. It 
delivers a current of very low electromotive force, suitable 
for platmg and for inc«xndesceut electric lighting. 'When 
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GAS HEATED LAUNDRY IRON. 

The laundry iron shown in the cut is heated continuously 
by gas, the heat being uniform at any required temperature. 
The body of the iron is hollow, and its sides are perforated 
with two rows of holes, and in the top is inserted an in- 
verted Bunsen burner, the flame of which is projected on to 
the upper surface of the lower part of the iron. The burner 
receives its supply of gas through a flexible tabe connected 
with any suitable gas supply. A rigid pipe extends from 
the burner through the non-conducting handle of the iron 
near oneend. The burner is provided witha mixing cham- 
ber in which the gas and air are mixed in suitable propor- 
tions for the perfect combustion of the gas. By simply 
turning the cock in the gas supply pipe, the heat may be 
varied at pleasure. 





PEDDER’S LAUNDRY IRON. 


This iron has many advantages, among which are the 
economy of fuel, uniformity of temperature, saving of time 
usually consumed in changing and heating irons, avoiding 
the necessity of a hot fire in the house in warm weather. 





used for the latter purpose, a small high tension machine 


cut ratchet teeth, which register with and correspond in| may be employed to advantage to supply a current to the | This invention has been patented by Mr. J. N. Pedder, 


pumber to the numbers on the periphery of the disks. Into | 


these ratchet teeth a spring pawl which is secured to the | 


arm catches. When the pointer. is turned to the right, the lindrical mities, B, ii 
disk remaius stationary; but when the pointer is turned to | armature, C, revolves, be bearing of the armature ‘being at 


the left, the pawl engages with one of the ratchet teeth and 
revolves the disk with the shaft. The second disk is loosely | 
mounted upon the sbaft at a suitable distance from the first 
disk, and, like it, is peripherally numbered. Projecting 
from its mner face are a hundred tappet pins, which register 
with the numbers inscribed upon the periphery. 

The first disk is provided with a spring tappet rod | 
which projecis from its outer 
face, and is so situated as 
to be normally out of contact 
with the tappet pms on the 
second disk. 

This tappet rod moves the se- 
cond disk one number each time 
it is brought into operation. 
The normal position of the ma 
chine is when the pointer is at 
Oand the ciphers on the disks 
register with the apertures in 
the case. In adding a number 
of figures—as, for example, 20, 
17. and 13—the pointer will be 
turned from 0 on the dial to the 
left until it reaches 20, and then 
released, and the spring, E, 
allowed to carry back to 0, then 
to the left again to 17, and so on 
for the next number; and owing 
to the pawl and ratchet teeth 
previously described, the disk, F, 
will be revolved from point to 
point, and the sum “50” will 
appear through the units and 
tens aperture. When the sum 
of the figures added equals or 
exceeds 100, the second disk will 
be also moved one point, or as 
many times as there are hun- 
dreds in the sum, and the amount will be read through both 
apertures, as will be very readily understood. 

Further information ia regard to this invention may be 
obtained by addressing the inventor as above. 

—-- ~t + e e 
Phototypes on Copper. 

Copper is much better adapted to this process than zinc. 
It is covered with a thin film of asphalt, and when dry well 
washed with water, then covered with a thin film of bichro- 
mated albumen. After drying and exposing under a ne- 


| 
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gative it is washed in water, colored with aniline until only 
the lines of the drawing remain; 1 is next washed with 
pure water, dried, and the soluble asphalt dissolved with 


with the armature journals, and with springs bearing on the 
ends of the armature. 


field magnets. 
The machine consists of a field magnet having hollow cy- 
extremi B, in each of which a tubular 


the ends of the cylindrical poles of the field magnet. An 
auxiliary field magnet composed of the side bars and cylin 
drical pole extensions G, extending through the armature 
axially completes the arrangement, and acting together with 
the outer magnet produces a strong magnetic field surround- 
ing the armature on all sides. The current is conducted 
away from the ends of the armature by wires connecting 
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DELAFIELD’S UNIPOLAR DYNAMO-ELECTRIC MACHINE. 


The springs are applied to insure a 
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made at the top of the tin, the sand ran out. 


Avenue Q, between 25th and 26th Streets, Galveston, Texas, 
_——+ 0 +o 
New Use for Old Oil Cans, 

‘Por striking the*centers of a four span bridge over the 
Tamal River, in the Midnapore district, there was required 
for holding the sand an entirely closed receptacle, which 
would gradually collapse as the weight came upon it—bags, 
open cylindrical or rectangular boxes being unsuitable under 
the conditions, After considerable thought, it struck the 
author that empty kerosene oil tins would answer the pur- 
pose, and if so, hardly anything could be cheaper, as they 
only cust one anna per tin. The 
weight which the tins filled with 
sand would sustain without col- 
lapsing having been ascertained 
by experiment, a sufficient num- 
ber were placed on the top 
of masonry pillars and were in- 
closed by masonry in mud mor- 
tar, so as to prevent their being 
tampered with. This was also 
needed as a reserve support in 
case of a tin bursting through 
faulty construction. The kero- 
sene oil tin ‘‘ sand boxes” were 
made to carry the centers by 
templates and pillar plates, as 
usual; and to allow of the im- 
mediate collapse on the sand 
being removed, the templates 
were made of such a size as to 
lie within the box. In striking 
the centers, the casing bricks 
were first removed. Coolies, 
armed with short and sharp 
pointed pegs of bard wood and 
ordinary band hammers, were 
stationed at each box. Ata 
given signal every man struck a 
hole at the side of his box, and 
on the pegs being simultane- 
ously removed, and another hole 
The lower- 
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benzine. After drying it is etched. 


constant connection. 

In operating the machine the current from one armature 
may be used to excite the field magnets, or the current from 
both armatures may be taken through the wire of the field 
magnets, or as stated above, the field magnets may be ex- 
cited by a small high tension dynamo, and the entire cur- 
rent of the armatures may be applied to outside work. 

The current from this machine is uniform and continuous, 
and always in the same direction, so that there ure no re- 
versals or interruptions and consequently no sparks. 

This novel dynamo has been patented by Mr. A. Floyd 
Delafield, of Noroton, Conn, 








ing, which was very easy and gradual, could be arrested at 
any point by allowing the sand to accumulate in front of 
the holes. One side could also be lowered quicker than the 
other by simply driving another hole into the box and in- 
creasing the flow of sand. The maximum weight supported 
by one of the kerosene oil tins used was, by calculation, 
77 tons. No bulging or crushing was perceptible before 
the sand was run out.—Professional Papers on Indian En- 


gineering. 
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THE Forsyth scale works have received an order for a forty- 
ton extension track scale for the Jacobs & Hazelton Coal 
Co,, and a similar order from the Clark & Price Coal Co. 
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THE APTERYX, OR KIWI. 

The apteryx, or kiwi, is a native of New Zealand, and is 
a very strange, weird bird. It has scarcely a trace of 
wings, and is on that account called apteryx, or wingless. 
It has very little similarity to other short winged birds. 
Its body is compact, its neck short but thick, the wings so 
stunted that they are scarcely visible, except in the skele- 
ton. The plumage consists of long, lancet-shaped feathers, 
which are covered part of their length with shiny silken 
down. The quill portion of the feathers is very short. 
The general color of the apteryx is chestnut brown. The 
bird has no tail. The beak is long and curved; the nostrils, 
very small and narrow, are set on each side of the tip. The 
legs are very strong and short. 

Not many years ago the apteryx was thought to be a fab- 
ulous bird, and its veritable existence was denied by scien- 
tific men. The first one brought to Europe was called the 
Apteryx australis; it was killed in the forests of New Zea- 
land, on the southwestern coast. A second one from the 
same locality was carried to the British Museum. 

Almost all the specimens found in collections now come 
from the North Island, and belong to , 
another species (Apteryx mantelli). 
This bird is called kiwi by the natives. 
Bartlett says that this species is dis- 
tinguished from the others by being 
somewhat smaller; it has also longer 
legs and shorter claws, and there are 
long bristly hairs on the head. The 
color of the plumage is darker and 
more reddish. 

The kiwi lives in the uvinhabited 
forest regions of the North Island, but 
is wholly extinct in the inbabited re- 
gions, and is not very easily captured. 
Dieffenbach, who resided in New Zea- 
land eighteen months, only obtained 
one skin, although he offered large re- 
wards to the natives. 

The bird is found now most fre- 
quently in Little Barrier Island, a 
small uninhabited island covered with 
dense forests, situated in Hauraki 
Gulf, near Auckland, and in the forests 
of the mountain chain between Cape 
Pallisir and the East Cape, on the south- 
eastern side of the North Island. This 
island consists of mountains about 
seven hundred meters high, is only 
accessible in a quiet sea, and the exist- 
ence of these wingless birds there 
proves that it was once connected with 
the other part of the island. Two of 
these birds, male and female, were 
captured alive near the source of the 
Rocky and Slate Rivers, on a danger- 
ous height a thousand meters above 
the sea. The natives carried them. to 
Hochstetter, who paid five pounds 
sterling for them. 

In the year 1861 Skeet found the 
kiwi very abundant upon the grassy 
mountain ridges on the eastern side of 
the Owen River. With the help of 
two dogs he caught every night from 
fifteen to twenty of these birds, He 
and his people subsisted upon their 
flesh. 

These birds are nocturnal, and dur- 
ing the day hide in holes in the earth 
or under the roots of large trees, and 
only come forth at night to obtain their 
food. They live upon insects, larve, 
worms, and the seeds of various plants. 
The natives hunt them only at night, 
and often bewilder them so with the 
glare of the'r torches that they can be 
caught by the hand or knocked down 
with sticks, They are remarkably 
fleet of foot, which makes up for the 
absence of wings. When running they 
take long strides, hold their body in an 
inclined position with the neck stretched out. They move 
cautiously, and as noiseleasly asa rat. If disturbed during 
the day they yawn frequently, and wrench their wide open 
jaws out of shape in the most singular manner. If pro- 
voked they raise their body to an erect position, lift up the 
foot to the breast, and strike with it, their only but not in- 
significant weapon of defense, It has been said that they 
attract worms to thesurface by striking on the ground with 
their powerfup feet. 

While in search of food they make a constant snufiling 
sound through the nostrils. It is doubtful whether they 
are guided by the sense of feeling or of smell. It is certain 
that the sense of feeling is strongly developed, for they touch 
every object with the point of their bill, whether they are 
eating or examining the ground, When they are confined 
in * room or cage, the snuffling sound is only perceptible 
during the night when they are in search of food or eating, 
and is not heard when they softly touch the walls of the 
cage. Buller has observed these imprisoved birds searching 
‘he ground in the immediate vicinity of a lost worm, with- 
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Out finding the morsel again, and bas noticed that they are 
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never able to take a piece of meat from the ground or 
from a vessel of water until they have touched it with the 
point of their bill. 

It is very amusing to see the free birds searching for 
worms. They thrust their long bill in the soft ground, 
sinking it almost to the roots, and draw it forth immediately 
with a worm in the point of the bill, They never draw the 
worm from the ground suddenly, but are very careful not 
to mangle it. When they have laid the worm on the 
ground, they throw it into their jaws with a sudden motion, 
and then swallow it. They consume iusects and berries in 
the same way, and take up small stones. 

In the London Zoological Gardens the cage of this bird is 
in a dark stall; some straw is piled up in one corner, The 
Kiwi conceals itself behind this straw during the day. If 
the keeper takes it out from its hiding place it looks puzzled 
for a time, but when it is placed on the ground it turns its 
back and runs back to the straw in the most absurd style. 
After the sun goes down it runs about in a lively manner, 
and thrusts its long bill into every corner. 

The female in the London gardens has laid several eggs. 
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The bird weighs a little more than four pounds, and the| 
egys, which are remarkably large, weigh between fourteen 
and fifteen ounces. 

‘The skin of these birds is very tough, yet flexible, and | 
the chiefs in New Zealuad set great value upon it for the 
manufacture of their state mantles, permitting no inferior 
person to wear them, and being extremely unwilling to part | 
witb them even for a valuable consideration.” —From Brehm’s 
Animal Life. 

ee aaa 
Peanut Flour. 
The value of the peanut crop of this country for the cur- 
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Lime Cartridges for Mining Coal. 

According to the American Manufacturer (Pitsburg, Pa.), 
some experiments have been made with cartridges of con- 
deused lime in mining coal at the Eureka mine at Houtz- 
dale. The tests were successful in shatteriug the coal, but 
better results would have been reached if the coal had not 
been too soft. It appears that the lime charges must be com- 
pressed by hydraulic or similar means under a pressure of 
forty tons on a cylinder of two and a balf inches, nearly 
doubling the density of the lime. Thus treated, and se- 
cured in a hole drilled in the coal, water is pumped to the 
cartridge, reaching its entire length, and the expansion 
effects an enlargement of five times the original bulk of 
the cartridge, necessarily shattering the surrounding walls 
of coal to that extent without an explosion. 
—_- © -— 

Removing a Bluff’ by Mydraulic Power. 

The Sioux City Journal, describing a test of bydraulic 

machinery to be in. washing away the threatening 





bluffs which hang over the track of the Milwaukee road two 
miles west of that place, says: From the Worthington pump, 
' which is considered the more power- 
ful of the two on the boat, an 8-inch 
pipe extends up the bank to a height 
of about 60 feet, where it reaches the 
road bed of the track. It then runs 
under the track nearly to the base of 
the bluff and terminates in a movable 
iron nozzle witha2-inchend, From 
the point where the nozzle is directed 
toward the bluff begins a sluiceway 
constructed of boards and about 2 feet 
deep. This sluiceway leads under the 
track, downward in a diagonal course 
to the river. 

The pipe through which the water 
rushes to the nozzle is well secured, 
The sluiceway is constructed on tim- 
bers, and is strongly braced. As the 
nozzle points toward the bluff, without 
the water rushing from its mouth and 
the sluiceway is dry, there is nothing 
particularly curious or interesting in 
the machinery’s appearance; but when 
the big boiler at the water below begins 
to puff, the powerful pump commences 
action, and the glittering stream shoots 
from the mouth of the nozzle with 
lightning speed, and, hardly spraying, 
strikes the bluff with terrific force, 
boring deep into the earti and causing 
the dust to rise in clouds, some appre- 
ciation of the force of the water can be 
gained, Then too, the practical re- 
sult of the aqueous battering ram's 
power is seen in the mass of mud which 
rushes through the sluice. 

Hundreds of tons of earth made solu- 
ble melt away in an hour and are 
swiftly carried off through the appa- 
rently small board runway to the river 
below. When all was ready the signal 
was given, and the water began to rush 
through the pipe and pound away at 
the bank. In five minutes immense 
quantities of the dirt were melting and 
rushing through the sluice. The cut 
ting was done in a scientific manner. 
First, the water was sent against the 
bluff sixty feet up, and holes bored to 
weaken its dry solidity. Then the bor- 
ing began underneath, arid the founda 
tion of a mass of earth sixty feet high 
and ten feet thick by about fifty feet 
in width was dug away. All at once 
the big chunk gave way, and with vast 
clouds of dust and much noise fell 
downward and toward the track. The 
plucky pipe man and his assistants 
were the least disturbed by the slide 
and advance of the earth, but they had 
cause for alarm, as for an instant it 
looked as if a large portion of the bluff would be affected 
by that detached, and would bresk loose to sweep every- 
thing before it to the river. 

During the hour, while the crowd of visitors remained, 
much larger quantity of earth was washed away than was 
expected when the work commenced, and the officials 
generally seemed to be satisfied that at last an effective 
way of conquering the dangerous bluff had been found. It 
being understood that General Superintendent J. T. Clark 
was the proposer of the hydraulic method of cutting away 
the bluff, and that principally through his efforts it has been 
brought to a practical test, be was briefly interviewed. He 


rent year is estimated by the Savannah Telegram at | expressed himself much pleased with the result of the ex- 
$3,000,000. That paper says that ‘‘the Virginians are be-| periment as far as it had gone. He added that it was only 
ginxing to turn the peanut into flour, and say it makes a/ an experiment, but that it looked to him as being much more 
peculiarly palatable ‘biscuit.’ In Georgia there is a cus-| effective than blasting or shoveling, while the ultimate ex- 
tom, now growing old, of grinding or pounding the shelled | pense would not be half so great. 


peanuts and turning them into pastry, which has some re- 
semblance, both in looks and taste, to that made of cocoanut, 
but the peanut pastry is more oily and richer, and, we think, 
healthier and better every way.” 
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Tue Ohio Powder Company is making 250 kegs of pow- 


der per day, and running the machinery day and night to 
keep up with its orders. 





The Phenomena of Metalliferous Deposits, 
BY PROF. JOSEPH LE CONTE. 

The following is an abstract of a paper read before the 
American Academy of Sciences at its late meeting in Wash- 
ington, which in the author’s absence was read by Prof. T. 
Sterry Hunt: 

The paper said that the phenomena of metalliferous de- 
posit by solfatusic action at Sulphur Bavk and Steamboat 
Springs have tended strongly to confirm what be bad pre- 
viously believed to be the most probable theory of vein for- 
mation, and at the same time to give it more clearness and 
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being deposited from such waters, both at Sulphur Bank 
and at Steamboat Springs. 

Mr. Christy and others have proved the solubility of mer- 
curic sulphide under pressure and super-heat by actual ex- 
periment; and these are among the most insoluble of metallic 
sulphides, It is certain, then, that metallic sulpbides are 
soluble to a limited extent in alkaline sulphides, forming 
doubtless double sulphides. It is certain, also, that the sol- 
ubility is increased by super-heat and pressure. It is there- 
fore also certain that hot waters containing alkaline carbon- 
ates and alkaline sulphides, circulating at great depth and 





definiteness. The structure, the mode of occurrence, and 
the contents of metalliferous veins leave no longer any room | 
for doubt that they have been formed by deposit from solu- 
tions. If any doubt had lingered on this subject, it was | 
thoroughly dissipated by the phenomena of deposit still in| 
progress at Sulpbur Bank and at Steamboat Springs. Among | 
the metallic ores cinmnabar has long been considered a possi- 
ble exception to this made of deposit. The extreme vola- 
tility of this sulphide, the extreme irreguiarity of its veins, 
and its frequent occurrence in the vicinity of comparatively 
recent volcanic action have suggested that it may have been 
deposited in irregular fissures, cracks, cavities, etc., by con- 
densation of its vapors sublimed by volcanic heat beneath. 
But the phenomena of Sulphur Bank and Steamboat Springs 
ought to settle the question forever. Cinnabar as well as 
other metallic sulphides are now being deposited there, along 
with silica, from solution. Admitting, then, as established 
the view that metalliferous veins have been deposited | 
from solutions, the most difficult questions still remain: | 
What are the conditions under which deposit takes place? 
and, What, in addition to simple water, have been the 
solvents? 

In answering the first question it must be remembered that 
the chemistry of nature 1s far more subtle and refined than 
that of the laboratory; that substances which are regarded 
as practically insoluble in the latter cannot be so regarded in 
the furmer. The infinite patience of nature and the infinite 
slowness of ber operations must be taken into account. In 
the perpetual circulation of subterranean waters infinitesimal 
deposits, continued and accumulated through almost infinite 
time, produce large results. Tlus mineral veins may be 
composed of substances of extremest insolubility, and yet be 
deposited from solutions. In fact, such extreme insolubility, 
or at least very feeble solubility, would seem to be a con- 
dition of mimeraul vein formation, for otherwise thé minerals 
would be in most cases brought to the surface instead of 
being deposited below. 

Again, it must be borne in mind that solubility, even the 
feeblest, is notably increased by heat, especially super-heat, 
and by pressure, The latter is generally regarded only as a 
necessary condition of super-heat and not as itself an active 
agent. But in fact pressure acts directly as an active agent 
in increasing the solubility of nearly all substances. Mr. 
Sorby has not only proved this by actual experiment on a 
great variety of substances, but has shown that it is a neces- 
sary consequence and beautiful Nlustration of the law of cor- 
relation and conservation of natural forces, and that we have 
25 this as in the case of fusibility an example of the equiva. 
Jency of mechanism and molecular forces. For, as in the 
matter of fusibility in all cases in which expansion takes 
place in fusion, pressure by resisting expansion raises the 
fusing point, while only in those exceptional cases like ice, 
in which contraction takes place in fusion, pressure by 
arresting contraction lowers the fusing point, So also in 
the matter of solubility, in all cases in which contraction 
takes place in solution, namely, in which the volume of the 
solution is Jess than the combined volumes of constituents, 
pressure by arresting contraction increases solubility, while 
only in very exceptional cases as, for example, sal ammoniac, 
in which expansion takes place in solution, pressure by re- 
sisting expansion diminishes solubility. These latter cases 
are so extremely rare that we may assume as a law the in- 
creased solvent power of water in proportion to pressure. 
It is even possible by experiment thus to determine the me- 
chanical equivalent of the chemical force of solution of any 
given substance; and, in fact, this has been so determined 
for several subsiances by Mr. Sorby. 

There can be no doubt, then, that the solvent power of 
water may be iricreased without limit by corresponding in- 
crease of keat and pressure, It is quite cértain, therefore, 
tial. water deep in the interior of the earth, éspecially in vol- 
cane regions, and therefore under heavy pressure and super- 
heat, would have its solvent power greatly increased, not 
only by the super-heat, but also by the pressure. It is be- 
lieved that few substances could resist entirely its solvent 
power. Such waters, coming up slowly toward the surface 
through fissures, large and small, would have their solvent 
power diminished both by cooling and by relief of pressure, 
and must of necessity deposit in their courses and form mine- 
tal veins. But the solvent power of subterranean waters is 
util further very greatly increased for most vein matters by 
the pressure of' alkali in the form of alkaline carbonates or 
alkaline sulphides, or both. This. is especially true of the 
commonest of vers stuffs, viz., quartz and lime carbonate, and 

the commonest forms of metallic ore, viz., metallic sulphides. 
The solubility of silica in alkaline carbonated waters is well 
known, and with excess of carbonic acid io the waters all 
the earthy and metallic carbonates are also soluble. The 
solubility of many and probably of all metallic sulpbides in 
alkaline sulphides, especially with excess of hydrogen sul- 
phide under pressure and super-heat, can no longer be 





therefore under heavy pressure, would take up silica, earthy 
and metallic carbonates, and metallic sulphides, and that 
coming up slowly toward the surface. they would deposit 
these substances in their courses, partly by cooling and 
partly by relief of pressure, and thus form metalliferous 
veins, Cooling and relief of pressure are the most useful 
causes of deposit, but not the only ones. Organic matters 
are of almost universal occurrence in subterranean waters, 
and their agency in reducing metallic oxides and metallic 
salts is well known. Organic matter is a uuiversal reducing 
agent. . 

The acids of organic decomposition may provea reducing 
agent. Such in brief is an outline of a true theory of the 
genesis of metalliferous veins—a theory apparently con- 
firmed by the study of causes. now in operation at Sulphur 
Bank and Steamboat Springs, and probably many other 
places in California and Nevada. 

ee 
Sea Bathing. 

At the present time, says the Britssh Medical Journal, it 
may be useful to recall the chief general indications and 
contra-indications which respectively sanction and for- 
bid bathing in the sea. ‘‘ Shall I bathe ?” This isa question 
which thousands of health seekers will be asking of their 
doctors during the next few weeks, While the stimulus of 
a fresher air, of change of scene, and of new occupations, 
together with rest from accustomed work, are the elements 
from which the weakly, the worn, the worried reap physical 
and mental restoration in a sojourn on the sea Coast, it is 
unquestionable that bathing in the open sea is, in itself, a 
powerful restorative agency, which many persons may em- 
ploy with very great advantage. 

The universal experience of our race, through unnumber- 
ed ages, has shown the value of sea bathing in both prevent- 
ive and curative medicine, A good rule, laid down by 
an experienced physician, is this: In all cases showing im- 
paired functional powers, without any manifestation of in- 
flammatory symptoms, in short, in those cases in which the 
éxhibitiow of altéraitives ‘and tonics is indicated; sea bath. 
ing may, with proper precautions, be resorted to: it is con- 
tra-indicated in persons of plethoric habit of body, in cerebral 
congestion, in organic disease of the heart, in aneurism, and 
in all persons who have the inability safely to encounter a 
comparatively severe shock; while it is also to be forbidden 
at certain periods in which the female constitution is not 
prepared for the application of powerful remedies, Because 
it tends, in certain conditions of impaired health, to cause 
determination of blood to the viscera. Bathing in the open 
sea is generally unsuitable for persons disposed to congestive 
disorders of the lungs, kidneys, liver, and brain. Albu- 
minuria, advanced anemia, and a lability to hemoptysis 
are also conditions which are usually accepted as contra- 
indicating sea bathing. 

It is hurtful to bathe babies in the sea; children under 
two years of age are too young to bear with advantage the 
comparatively severe shock of a coldsea bath. Inoldage, 
when the bodily powers are unequal to a vigorous reaction, 
sea bathing may do much harm, especially in the subjects 
of extreme arterial degeneration. In suitable cases, and 
under proper precautions as to time of bathing and duration 
of exposure, a daily bath in the open sea is a valuable re- 
storative. In individuals who are fairly robust, it is a stimu- 
lant, alterative, and tonic, promuting appetite, tissue change, 
and excretions, and bracing up the nervous, vascular, and 
muscular systems. Sea bathing is especially useful as a 
powerful and unsurpassed tonic in delayed convalescence 
from acute diseases, in many chronic affections, and in per- 
sons whose strength has become enfeebled by injurious ex- 
cesses, by mental strain, or by unhealthy occupations. 

re 
The Aeration of Yeast. 

Some interesting experiments on fermentation have been 
made by D. Cochin, and his results are given-in a recent 
number of the Comptes Rendus of the French Academy of 
Sciences. Other investigators have proved that the mem- 
brane surrounding yeast cells is penetrated by glucose solu- 
tion, and fermentation does not commence until some time 
after this endosmose has taken place, and this has been 
fully confirmed by Cochin. His experiments on aeration of 
yeast are most interesting, and the conclusions founded on 
them are in some respects striking. He found that if 
yeast be suspended in watcr and aerated by repeatedly de- 
canting the liquid from one vessel to another, the aerated 
yeast, when added to a solution of glucose, exerts simply a 
diluting effect equal to that which would be produced by 
the same volume of water; if, however, the yeast be de- 
prived of air by suspending it in recently-boiled water, and 
covering the water with a somewhat thick layer of oil, and 
heating the liquid to 20° ©. for periods varying from two 
hours to several cays, the effect produced on a solution of 





doubted, for iron sulphide and mercuric sulphide are now 


glucose is different. After cight days’ heating the yeast is 
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scarcely commences; the yeast has been aspbyxiated. After 
two hours’ heating, the absorption of sugar begins, but it is 
only after twenty-four hours’ heating that the phenomena 
are most distinctly observed; at the end of this period, 
when the yeast, thus deprived of air, is added to a solution 
of glucose, the latter is absorbed by the yeast cells to such 
au extent before fermentation commences that the 
amount in solution is diminished one-balf. 

If a quantity of the liquid is boiled, mixed with an equal 
volume of alcohol, and filtered, almost the whole of the 
sugar is found in the filtrate, only a small proportion having 
been converted into alcohol, thus proving that very slight 
fermentation takes place under these conditions. From 
these experiments it is evident that the transformation of 
sugar takes place in the interior of the cells, and that de- 
privatiou of air brings the cells into the condition most 
favorable for absorbing the sugar. Cochin also observed 
that aerated yeast and yeast deprived of air, also show great 
difference in their fermentative power. The former pro- 
duces anamount of alcohol much below the nermal amount, 
and decomposes part of the sugar without converting it into 
alcohol. The practical lesson to be learnt from these inves- 
tigations is, that a wort prior to pitching, and the pitching 
yeast itself, ought always to be deprived of air as much as 
possible, but as soon as the sugar has had time to penetrate 
the membranes of the yeast cells by endosmose, a thorough 
aeration of the wort ought to be effected, so as to set up and 
maintain an active fermentation. 

ee oe 
The Power of Water. 

The properties of water are only partially understood by 
those who have never seen it under high pressure. The 
Virginia City Water Company get their supply from Marlette 
Lake on the Tahoe side of the mountain. They get it through 
by a long tunnel, and are then on the crest of a high moun- 
tain opposite Mount Davidson, with WashoeValley between. 
To cross this valley by a flume would be almost impossible, so 
the water is carried down the mountain side to the bottom, 
and crosses under the V. & T. Railroad track, on the divide 
between Washoe and Eagle valleys, then up again to the re- 
quired height in iron pipes. The depression created in the 
line of carriage is 1,720 feet, and the pressure on the pipes is 
800 pounds to the square inch. One pipe is 11 inches in di- 
ameter, and is quarter-inch iron lap welded, and 18 feet 
long, with serew joints. There is little trouble from it, but 
the other, which is twelve inches in diameter, and is riveted 
pipe, makes more or less trouble all the time. The pipe is 
laid with the seam down, and wheuever a crack is made by 
the frost or sun warping it, or from any other..cause,‘the 
stream pours forth with tremendous force, If the joint js 
broken open, of course the whole stream is loose and goes 
tearing down the mountain, but usually the escape is very 
small, The break last week was less than five-eighths of an 
inch in diameter, and yet the water in the flume was lowered 
an inch and a half by it, and the pressure went down fifteen 
or twenty pounds. Captain Overton says that fifty inches 
of water went through it. It has been probably a year in 
cutting out, and was made by a little stream hardly visible 
to the naked eye, that escaped through a joint and struck 
the pipe two or three feet off, eating away the iron until the 
pressure inside broke it through. When such a break oc- 
curs the noise can be heard for balf a mile, and the earth 
shakes for hundreds of feet around. A break the size of a 
knitting needle will cut a bole in the pipe in half an hour. 
Such breaks are repaired by putting a band around the pipe, 
pouring in melted lead, and tamping itin. Such a stream 
bores through rock like a send blast. The flying water is as 
hard as iron, and feels rough like a file to the touch. It is 
impossible to turn it with the band, as it tears the flesh off 
the bones, and if the fingers are stuck into the stream, with 
the point up, the nails are instantly turned back, and some- 
times torn loose from the flesh.—_Reno Gazette. 

Oe 
Sewer Gas and Typhoid Fever. 

Dr. George Hamilton, in the Medical Record, takes issue 
with those who assume the conveyance of germs of typhoid 
and scarlet fevers, diphtheria, and dysentery by contami- 
nated drinking water, and who do not believe that sewer 
gas can spread the infection or originate the diseases. Re- 
ferring to the epidemics that sometimes occur suddenly in 
cities fed with (rinking water from some common source, 
he says that their sudden appearance and as sudden disap- 
pearance cannot be attributed to the character of the water, 
exeept on the supposition that the water changes suddenly 
from purity to impurity, and vice versa, a supposition in- 
compatible with the delivery supply of water from reser- 
voirs. Walled-up cesspools, he says, are commen in the 
city and not usually found in the country, and the exhala- 
tions from unventilated and uncared for vaults have much 
to do with the prevalence of typboid diseases. 


— 0 
An Aid to Bussian Literature. 

From Nicolas Schischkoff, a member of the Imperial Rus- 
sian Technological Society, St. Petersburg, Russia, we have 
received a copy of a monthly publication in the Russian 
language that attempts to give its readers ‘a guide through 
the mazes of contemporary technical literature,” by copious 
extracts from technical publications from all parts of the 
world, and by an alphabetical reference index. Such a 
monthly is well calculated to be of use to Russians who de- 
sire an acquaintance with the sciences as practically applied 








-by the western vations of Europe. 
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Effect of Condiments, such as Salt and Pepper. 

The following contribution to the Bulletin of the French 
Hygienic Society by Dr. G. Husson bas been deemed worthy 
of translation, from its practical bearing on our daily life: 

When we cast a retrospective glance at the culinary art 
among all people, extending buck to the most remote an- 
tiquity, we are surprised at the importance that seasoning 
and condiments have never ceased to have. 

This peculiarity possesses sufficient interest to induce us, 
at another time, to study into the origin, causes, and effects 
of their use. At present we will merely examine into their 
influence on digestion, and will report on salt and vinegar 
alone. 

Condiments, in fact, are not only intended to make the 
food more agreeable, to excite the appetite, to flatter the pal- 
ate, and to create enjoyment, but they also have an effect 
on the phenomenon of digestion. Science has recognized 
the fact, and man has always instinctively felt this influence 
of condiments upon the functions; but then he fre- 


quently only thinks about satisfying bis taste. It phe pg 


sity of bis being that he obeys. The care bestowed on 
preparation Of food has uxisted everywhere and at all times, 
originated in these impulses, and they are next to medicine 
and chemistry in calling attention to the necessity of giving 
attention to the preparation and seasoning of food, even of 
the simplest kind. Still we would not insist on this sub- 
ject if it were not for combating an unfortunately very com- 
mon custom. 

It too frequently happens that because a dish is modest the 
preparation is neglected, and people think to supply what is 
lacking by heavy doses of salt and pepper. Here two seri- 
ous errors are committed, for it is with our food as with our 
dwellings: the more simple they are, the more care they 
should receive. 

The use of salt and of acids in excess may prove injurious, 
as we shall attempt to prove by certain experiments that we 
have made. These experiments were made on pieces of 
meat deprived of fat and gristle, either dressed with all 
sorts of condiments, with wine, with vinegar, with oil, or 
simple disbes with some salt but no liquid. 

Aiter the pieces of meat bad been macerated or in contact 
with the condiments for four days, four grammes were taken 
from each sample and put in a phial with one gramme of 
liquid pepsine and 40 grammes of water containing 0-1 per 
cent of hydrochloric acid 

For comparison two other phials were taken, and in one 
was placed 4 grammes of meat that had not been subjected 
to any culinary preparation, with a gramme of pepsine and 
40 grammes of acidulated water as before. In the other 
phial were placed the same substances and in the same 

quantities; except that the acid was 1 to 40. They were alli 
put in a water bath and kept at a temperature of 40° C. (104° 
Fahr.). 

The results were as follows: 

The meat in wine was very rapidly digested, and that in 
vinegar followed next. The meat in oil and that awcharbon 
fell in the third line; they required nearly as long a time for 
digestion as the meat that had had no culinary preparation; 
salt meat and raw meat that had been in the stronger acid 
were very difficult of digestion. 

With papaine, a substitute for pepsine, the results were 
still neater, but were in harmony with the preceding. 

These experiments also showed me at the same time how 
little reliance can be put on commercial pepsine. 

Other experiments lead to certain remarkable conclusions 
regarding salt and acetic acid, as follows: 

If four grammes of hashed meat be placed in a phial with 
four grammes of water, one of liquid pepsine or papaine, 
and four drops of hydrochloric acid, and the following 
quantity of salt added, namely, 0:05, 0-1, 0°25, 0°5, 1, 25, 
and 5 grammes, it will be found that salt in small doses 
slightly facilitates the action of peptic ferment; but when it 
reaches 0°5 gramme it retards digestion; and in proportion 
to the quantity present. 

When glacial acetic acid was used instead of salt, in quan- 
tities of 4, 2, 1, 0°S, 0°25, and 0°10 gramme, the meat dissolved 
more rapidly the greater the quantity of acid there was, 
With papaine and four grammes of acetic acid the transfor- 
mation was almost instantaneous. But although an excess of 
acetic acid dissolves the meat more Yapidly, it is necessary 
to add that besides the peptones, there is also a substance 
formed from gelatine which is precipitated by sulphate of 
magnesia, and. the quuntity is directly proportional to the 
amount of acid. 

If we take one gramme of monobydrated acetic acid and 
oue of meat, and filter it after digesting and neutralizing, a 
precipitate will be produced with sulphate of magnesia, but 
it is scarcely perceptible. So that we may accept from 1 to 
14¢ per cent of acid, or from 10to 15 per cent of vinegar, 
as the proportions favorable to good and rapid digestion. 

From the preceding facts we may draw the following 
practical conclusions: 

A. Certain condiments seem to have no other use beyond 
exciting the secretion of the various juices necessary for di- 
gestion. 

From one point of view salt, in smal) yuantities, may be 
placed in this class, if when it enters the system it is not 
transformed into hydrochloric acid, one of the constituents 
of the gastric juice. The amount of salt employed in cook- 
fog ought not to exceed 1 or 2 per cent or 1 ounce to 6 or 12 
Ib. of meat. If more than that is employed, it will do one of 
(wo things: 1. It will modify the structure of a portion of 
‘be muscular fiber of the meat salted, so as to make it resist 
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ble. 
more strongly the action of gastric juice; 2. In the stomach Brooklyn Bridge Traction Ca 
itself it retards and checks peptic fermentation. Spl the endless cable that is to be used in propelling 

Hence, salted and smoked meats are more indigestible | cars over the New York and Brooklyn Suspension Bridge 


was a work requiring unusual skill, as it was an unusual 
task. The rope is a compound of a hemp core or center and 


B. Non- nous organic acids aid digesti ion. Hence the | an envelope of steel wire. lt is 11,600 feet long, or about 
use of —_ a fade mn is based on good reasons, but ; two miles. Its weight is 3-1 pounds per foot, which gives it 
with the condition that the quantity must not be so great as | 35,900 pounds for a total weight. The diameter is 14g 
to irritate the stomach itself. inches, and it has a breaking strength of 50 net tons, The 

C. Although the mineral acids, hydrochloric in particular, | splice is 160 feet long. It would be useless to our readers to 
in the proportion of 1 to 250, are essential for digestion, in | attempt a description of the method of splicing, which, how- 


large quantity they have the o; ite effect, and may even | ever, is similar to that of hemp or Manila rope splicing so 
‘ Ky a far as that is applicable to this composition cable. Tbe skill 


arrest it. 

This inconvenience and the danger of setting up au in-| particularly required in this work is the union of the steel 
flammation in the mucous membranes show the necessity of | wire envelope. And this work is so exactiy completed thas 
employing vinegar entirely free from hydrochloric or sul- to designate the splice from the other portions of the cable 
pburic acid. /it has been painted white. It is probably the longest rope 


than other meat. 
Salt in excess is also an irritant. 


Such is the resume of my observations relative to this | splice ever made. 
rr wap een “+ @. Husson. . of the Bull in 


saan Se A recent decisién by Lord Coleridge, C.J., in the Queen's 
Device for Bischarging Water from Vessels; Bench Division, as quoted by the New Jersey Law Journai, 
Last week a successful practical tria. was made in this '.,unds singular here, where statuies and municipal regula- 
harbor of Keating’s improved device for discharging water tions so generally probibit estrays, and bold their owners 
from ships without pumping. The invention consists of a |liable. Unfenced highways are increasing under the pro- 
valved tube which passes througl the hut of the vessel, at tection of these laws, and in some New England cities and 
or about midsbips. The tabe is arranged tobe pushed down vijjages there are long stretches of front yards and lawns 
outside of the bull when in use, and withdrawn even with | without any defensive protection from the traveled street 
bull when not in use. The tube earries a valve, by opening | 0 roadway. The judge in this case ruled that the owner 
which communication between the inside of the hull and | 4¢ 4, ox which had entered the plaintiff's open shop door 
the water outside may be established. The extremity of | while peing driven through the street, could vot be held 
the tube, looking toward the stern of the vessel, bas am ori- jiabie for damage dove. He said: ‘* We fiud it established 
fice, but the front portion of the tube is sokd. When the | as ap exception upon the general law of trespass, that 
tube is pushed down through the ship’s bottom, the forward | where cattle trespass upon unfenced land immediately ad- 
motion of the vessel will produce a suction’in the tube, and joining a highway, the owner of the land must bear the loss 
if the valve is opeved the water iu the bull will be drawn (,yoting authorities). I could not, therefore, if I would, 
out. . | question the law laid down by such emivent authorities, 
The inventor expects that sailing aud steam veasels may | but I quite concur in their views, and I see no distinction 
be kept dry and prevented from sinking by simply ad- | ¢, this purpose between a field in the country and a street 
justing the tube and valve as above indicated. On the re-| ins market town. The accident to the plaintiff was one of 
cent trial here the valve was applied to an old scow «ixty | the necessary and inevitable risks which arise from driving 
feet long., towed by a tug. The valve was opened and | cattie in the streets in or out of town.” 
water was allowed to flow in and fill the scow until it was, 
almost ready to sink; the tug was then started, and under a! 
speed of three miles an hour the scow was in ten minutes, The Curl Fungus on Peach Trees. 
relieved of its water in the manner described. A similar, The New York Agricultural Experiment Station gives 
trial was lately made at Buffalo, N. Y., with equal success, this, among other items, in its bulletin of July 28: 
The invention has realized in practice all that the inventor, Dr. B. D. Halsted, of New York city, who is especially 
claims, as far as it has been tried. How it will work on | skilled in that branch of science which includes the injurious 
deep draught vessels, where the water ,pressure against the | fangi, has forwarded us a lefter from which we quote: 
bottom of the bull is increased, has yet to be shown. The! ‘ May I add to the information on the peach curl given in 
Keating Company, No. 86 Duane Street, New York, is now | the bulletin for June 16% This injurious deformity of the 
ready to furnish and attach this novel appliance to vessels | peach leaves has been ascribed to plant lice and other in- 
of all descriptions, ‘sects, but is now known to be caused by a minute fungus 
a ‘known to science as Zaphrina deformans. This minute 
Steaming and Bending Wood. parasitic plant makes its appearance in early spring, and 
Tn an address recently delivered by Mr. H. G. Shepard, | causes the foliage, as stated in your bulletin, to twist and 
of New Haven, Conn., relative to the use of wood in car-' curl out of natural shape. The fungus is not distantly re- 
riage making, he said that after « piece of wood is bent its | lated to or causing the black knot of the plum and cherry 
characteristics undergo a considerable change. The wood trees, and the same remedy is the only one used, as far as I 
is heavier, and its fibers have become interlaced; it will sus-| know. Remove all the affected parts so soon as they ap- 
tain more pressure and strain than straight wood in the! pear, and burn them. It is best to cut off the young twigs 
same directions, either across or with the grain, He said: | bearing the ‘curled’ leaves, and this can be done quite rap- 
A piece of timber that has been steamed, whether it is bent | idly. Be sure and burn all parts removed, to prevent the 
or not, has its stiffoess increased. It is more brittle than it | ripening of spores in the infested leaves.” 














was before, and for some uses it will do as well, and yet | 
there is a quality that the steaming process and the kiln | 
drying process affect very much the same; they both cook | 
the gum in the timber and make it brittle and stiff. There | 
is a grade or class of hickory that is benefited by being 
steamed or kiln dried for use as spokes or whiffietrees. There 
is a kind of hickory that never becomes stiff by a natural | 
process of drying, and one of the desirable qualities of a 
spoke, rim, or whiffletree, is stiffness as well as strength: 
you take that hickory—and it is the very best we have—and 
steam it, and it is better fitted for these purposes than it! 


————————s>+- 0+ a - 
Maple Last Blocks. 

The Bangor, Me., Mining and Industrial Journal has the 
following: Last blocks are an important article of manu- 
facture in the towns of eastern and northern Maine. Blan- 
chard, Lagrange, Alton, and Katahdiv Iron Works will 
each ship about 25 car loads this season over the Bangor and 
Piscataquis Railroad. Large numbers are also cut on the 
line of the Eastern & North American division of the Maine 
Central, and also in the towns to the eastward of Bangor. 
The blocks are cut from rock maple, and the work of get- 


was before. It is difficult to tear apart a piece of bent ‘ting them out gives quite remunerative employment to the 
wood; the fibers are interwoven, one with the other. We hat and a es during the long AE ta months. A 
do not perceive, the change on the outside, but when We | jinjion and a half of these blocks, valued at about $86,000, 
come to split the stick open we find that its character is en- were shipped from Bangor last year, principally to western 
tirely changed. | Maine, New Hampshire, and Massachusetts shoe towns, 
am lite at This, however, by no means inciudes all the last, block busi- 
|ness of this section, as large quantities are shipped each 
Doctor Prime, the venerable editor of the New York O0-| oo .on 1, f Calai 
se ees y way of Calais. 
server, usually spends the summer months traveling in his | 
native State, and about New England, aod wherever he | aaah ale etn atlases 
stops he is a welcome visitor. His weekly letters in the O)-| Wreducts of the Slow Combustion of Ether, 
server are widely read, and are enjoyed by everybody. Whea the vapors of ether mixed with air pass over a 
In his travels, Irenzeus comes across some quaint people, | strip of glowing platinum, it continues to glow and the slow 
and many queer things which he keenly appreciates, and he | oxidation produces a mixture of formic _nd acetic acids with 
gives an account of them in his interesting letters. | aldehyde, acetal, and methyl aldehyde. Legler has investi- 
Among his last discoveries, Dr. Prime has found an odd | gated this product (Ann, Ohem.), and succeeded in isolating 
monument in vorthern New York, which bad been erected to another new substance. From the slow oxidation of 150 or 
the memory of a most excellent woman. A good man had | of 200c, c. ether he obtained 25 or 80¢, c. (1 ounce) of a clear 
lived happily with a devoted wife until they were well on in | liquid with a sour smell resembling aldehyde, Upon cooling 
years, when she died. He bethought him of some fitting | this im a desiccator the new substance crystallized out rhom- 
memorial to place over her grave, and the happy thought | bic prisms. 
struck him that the square stove, by which they had been | It contains 26°44 per cent of carbon to 6°42 of hydrogen 
comfortable through many long winters, would be just what which points to the empirical formula C,,H,sO0.,. it is a 
she would like to have if she had a voice in the matter. He | peculiar fact worthy of uote, that when treated with amrao- 
had the stove taken to the churchyard and placed over | via and then acidified it exhibits the eame reaction oxactly 
the remains of Lis companion, who sleeps quietly under- )as peroxide of hydrogen. Legler is engaged in investigat- 
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neath it. ing the constitution of this new substance. 
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ENGINEERING INVENTIONS. 


Mr. O. H. Robinson, of Menistee, Mich., is 
the patentee of an improved rotary engine, in whicb he 
employs a whee! or case having internal steamways ec - 
centric to its shaft, and provides the shafts with a radi- 
ally moving valve which serves us a gate or piston 
against which the steam acts. 

Mr. A. O. Willson, of Madison, Ga., has 
recently patented a traction or road engine, which pro- 
vides for the application of increased power on ascend- 
ing grades, and provision is also made for the conveni- 
ent and ready turning of the engine in either direction. 
Increased power can be applied to both wheels at once 
or to either wheel, as desired. This engine is construct- 
ed very cheapiy, and possesses useful features not found 
in other traction engines, 

Mr. William Wilmington, of Toledo, O., has 
obtained a patent for a method of casting car wheels, 
which is an improvement upon a patent granted tosame 
inventor March 6, 1883. This metiiod of casting car 
wheels consists of nearly or quite filling the mould of 
the wheels with suitable chill hardening cast iron, then 
placing in the receiving basin of the mould finely pow- 
dered ferro manganese or its equivajent, and allowing 
the same to be melted by the molten iron remaining in 
the bagin, and then agitating the iron remaining in the 
basin and keeping the inlet hoies open by churning. 
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MECHANICAL INVENTIONS. 


A patent bas recently been issued to Messrs. 
F. FP. and H. F. Hartwich, of Onaga, Kas., for an im- 
proved boring machine. The invention consists of an 
improved feeding mechanism, and a system of change- 
gearing for driving the same, whereby the feed gear 
can be reversed to withdraw the auger to bring the chips 
from the hole, while the too! continues to revolve in the 
same direction as when boripg. 

An improved dredging machine has been 
patented by Messrs. Larence A. Johnson and ‘Nels E. 
Johnsen, of Portland, Oregon, which consists of one or 
more sparred cylinders for breaking and loosening the 
bed of shallow rivers or streams, and with a propeller 
screw for agitating the water, and causing the loosened 
sand, mud, etc., to be carried off by the current. The 
machine is very simple in its construction, and not likely 
te get oat of order by use. 

A very simple portable hay press to be 
worked by hand power has been patented by Mr. Geo. 
W. Freeman, of Gadsden, Ala, The follower in this 
machine consists i» a plunger with long projecting arms 
to the extremities of which are attached ropes which 
pass over a roller that is rotated by a band lever. A 
pawl and ratchet wheel is atrached to the roller for 
taking up the slack, and holding the follower up to its 
work. 

Ameng the recent improvements in fire es- 
capes is to be found the extension ladder patented by 
Mr. Joseph Spangler, of Rock Island, {U. The invention 
consists in contrivances for raising and Jowering, and 
for locking and uulocking the ladder, A seat is ar- 
ranged on the upper end of the top section to enable the 
lad+s* to be used as an elevator to facilitate the rescue 
of persons unable to descend by the ladder. The ladder 
is also adapted for the use of painters, builders, and 
others. 

An improved rotary shingle planing ma- 
chine bas recently been patented by Mr. Samuel M. 
King, vf Lancaster, Pa, The invention consists in the 
combination of two rotary cutter heade journaled in 
reciprocating frames which are loosely connected to- 
gether, and reciprocate in planes inclined toward each 
otber, A table upon which the shingle is placed is 
located between these cutter heads, and bothof the 
tapering sides of a shingle are planed in one operation 
by this mechanism. 

A box nailing machine for making cigar 
or other similar boxes has been patented by Mr. Samuel 
Avery, of Phenix, N. Y. This invention possesses 
considerable novelty, and by its use would geem to be 
a great labor saving machine. There is provided an 
inclined slide, down which the nails are passed, the im- 
perfect ones falling through the opening in the slide into 
a receiver below, while the perfect nails pass down until 
they fail into position to be driven invo the box, This 
feeding and driving operation is acvomplished by a 
sliding driver operated by a treadle, which not only in- 
seria the nail in the box with accuracy and precision, 
but drivesit home. As any slides as desired may be 
arranged paralle! to one anvther, all of them being ope- 
rated in the same manner and with equa! facility, 

Ap improvement in cotion gins has been 
patented by Mr. David 8 Rogan, of Burnet, Texas. 
This invention provides means whereby the breast and 
guard can be readily and quickly moved and held out 
of their normai position for the purpose of clearing or 
freeing the cotton roll from the saws, and preventing 
injary to the operator by the saws. The gin breast is 
raised to clear the roll from the saws by moving a lever, 
thereby causing cams provided for the purpose to 
swing the breast ont. At the same time the shield 
remains at the front of the saws as a protection; but 

when the saws are to be gummed, the breast can be 
raived and tarned back, avd the shield, being attached 
to it, is also carried out of the way, so that the saws 
are fully accessitle. 
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AGRICULTURAL INVENTIONS. 








Mr. 8. O. Mason, of Snow Hill, N. C., has 


recently patented a cultivator which consists of im- 
provements on the patent issned to him and Messrs. 


Pate and Dail in Janaary, 1882. The main objects of 
there improvements are to give greater strength to the 
cultivator, prevent splitting of the cross beam, prevent 
tarning of tbe shanks of the shovels, and rendering the 


blades of the shovels detachabie. 


A combined grain drill and fertilizer dis- 
tributer has recently been patented by Mr. D. F. Hall, 
of Hagerstown, Md. It consists, first, of an adjusteble 
keeper of peculiar construction, adapted to conform 
with the concave surface of each seed opening, and pro- 
vided with a pointed lower end, arranged between the 
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discharge of the grain in passing the rollers. It is so 
contrived that the flow of the fertilizer is stopped in 
turning the machine or whenever desired. 

A patent has recently been issued to Mr. 
David Woodward, of Clinton, Mich., fora plow jointer. 
The invention consists of an improved contrivance for 
the connection of the plow jointer for facilitating the 
adjustment of the jointer, and also for facilitating the 
discharge of the sward, manare, or rubbish into the fur- 
row to be ‘properly covered, and to cause it to escape 
from the supporting‘arm of the jointer and prevent clog- 
ging, as is common with jointersas ordinarily attached. 
Mr. J. A. Bonitz, the well known publisher 
of the Messenger, at Goldsborough, N.C., has obtained a 
patent by assignment from Mr, L. B. Stith, of the same 
place, for a cotion stalk chopper, which may also be 
used on tobacco and corn fields, This machine consists 
in a series of revolving cutters arranged on radial arms, 
which operate horizontally with the ground. A conical 
roller is journaled to the frame in front of the revolving 
cutters, to direct the stalks to the knives as the machine 
is propelled over the ground. The machine is strong 
and simple in its construction, and it is believed that it 
wili.be generally adopted at the South when its merits 
become known. Mr. Bonitz has commenced the manu- 
facture of the machine at Goldaborough. 

i os 
MISCELLANEOUS INVENTIONS, 


Mr. Abbott Arnold, of Houston, Texas, has 
secured by letters patent a new bale tie, which has the 
advantages over many others in cheapness, simplicity, 
and strength. 

Mr. Edward A. Smith, of St. Albans, Vt., 
has obtained a patent for an improved smoking tube, 
the invention consisting of a screw threaded plug for 
holding the cartridge within the tube. 

A safety stirrup for riding saddles has been 
patented by Mr. Philip Ganzhorn, of Washington, Ml, 
This stirrup is provided with a toe guard, and witha 
titlting plate for insuring'the ready‘escape of the foot of 
the rider in case he should be thrown from the horse. 
Mr. Ivison H. Huddleston, of New Berne, 
N. C., has patented a composition for greasing plug 
tobacco moulds, which consists of olive oil and bees- 
wax mixed together in certain proportions, with or 
without flavoring, as may be desired. One-half interest 
in this patent has been assigned to Mr. L. V. Morrel, 
of Greenville, N. C. 

Mr. Arthur W. Bush, of Boulder, Colo., is 
the patentee of a combination watchmaker’s tool for 
holding second hands while reaming out the socket to 
fit the watch, also for adjusting the pin jewel in the 
roller table of a watch and similar other purposes. 

Mrs, Jane Amelia Ray, Brooklyn, N.Y., has 
received letters patent for an improved elastic metal 
corset stay plate, which is intended-io protect the ribs 
or bones pocketed in the fabric of corsets against 
breakage, and to afford a better support to the body of 
the wearer. 

Mr. William Clemson, of Middletown, 
N. Y., has patented a buck saw frame, having two 
braces reaching from the center of the crosspiece of 
the saw frame diagonally up to the upper ends of the 
side pieces of the frame, whereby the frame is braced 
in a simple and very efficient manner. 

Messrs. J. H. McConnell and M. W. Chand- 
ler, of Pultney, N. Y., have patented a pail or basket 
handle. A short distance above the upper ecges of 
the basket shoulders are provided, under which the 
edges of the basket cover are passed for the purpose 
of holding it on the basket at the middle. 

Mr. Andrew C. Emmick, of Columbus, O., 
bas recently patented an impr t in hollow plugs 
for axle skeins, The interior of the hollow plugs are 
welded on the inside of axle skeins, and by running a 
lag screw from the poiot of the skein to thé axle, all air 
and moisture are excluded. 

A simple and convenient lamp kettle has 
been recently patented by Mr. William Pountney, of 
Port Jervis, N. ¥. It is so constructed as to rest on 
the top of a sectional lamp chimney, and does not in- 
terfere with the light when in use. A spoutis provided 
which will hold and cook an egg at the same time the 
water is heating within the kettle. 

A quilting frame for suspending a quilt so 
that a sewing machine can be brought in use in the 
quilting operation, has recently been patented by 
Robt. B. Bledso, M.D., of Alvarado, Tex. The uppara- 
tus is simple in construction and effective in use, ena- 
bling the quilting to be done with expedition and with 
very little fatigue to the operator. 

Mr. H. C. Leonard, of Covington, Ky., has 
patented a machine intended for use for spinning and 
twisting ail kinds of fibrous materials for the manufac- 
ture of rope or cords, or other manufactures produced 
by twisting or spinning. The machine may twist as 
many strands as are required, from a smalier machine 
or from bobbins set in a rack. 

A simple and effective faucet for drawing 
liquids has recently been patented by Mr. Frank 
McCabe, of Providence, R.1. ltis specially designed for 
a beer faucet, but may be applied to any cask or barrel, 
and is so constructed as to avoid leakage around the 
valve when the fancet is open. It is also provided with 
a plunger for forcing in the bung. 

Mr. La Fayette Hartson, of Wyoming, Ia., 
has patented an improved harness buckle and loop, 
The object of the invention more especially is the secur- 
ing of the end of the strap to the buckle, without the 
necessity of stitching the buckle loop to the main strap. 
This is accomplished by riveting the strap between two 
meta) plates, thus securing a stronger connectiun than 
is possible by sewing. 

Mr. John P. Wilkinson, of Abbeville, Miss. , 
is the patentee of an improved guard for the key holes 
of locks. This guard consists in a sliding block equal 
in thickness to the space between the plates of the lock 








case, and arranged to slide backward and forward by 
| means of a thumb bit projecting through the bottom of 
| the lock, and is constructed for right or left hand doors, 


Mr. Danie) T, Chambers, of Washington, 


ordinary guin rollers of the drill to prevent the lateral | D. C., has obtained a patent for an improvement in 


glove fastenings, This consists in a flap which passes 
atound the wrist, An inner strap is also provided 
which passes through a loop on the other side and holds 
the glove close to the hand, leaving the palm entirely 
smooth. This invention is an improvement apon a pa- 
tent granted to same inventor in February, 1888. 

Mr. W. E. Liddle, of Salem, N. Y., is the 
patentee of an improved mode of attaching ornamental 
pendants to the wearer's ears, without the aid of either 
hook or spring. The ear wire is inserted through the 
ear in the usual way, but instead of ending in a loop 
the wire is bent upward, forming a supporting leverage 
behind the ear, which obviates every danger of the pen- 
dant becoming detached from the ear, 

Mr. Ernst Caywood, of Vining, Kan., is 
the patentee of a floor clamp which consists in a clamp 
bolder having a hook on one end and jaws so related to 
one another as to engage with the joist and prevent 
slipping. This clamp may be readily removed and ad- 
justed for receiving a new floor board. The boards are 
pressed into place with but little effort on the part of 
the carpenter, by the use of one of these clamps. 

Mr. Lebbeus Simkins, of Marshfield, Ore- 

gon, is the patentee of an apparatus intended to pre- 
vent boiler explosions. The inventor provides a broad 
float attached to a gas pipe, the latter of which has per- 
forations near the float for carrying off the gases which 
the inventor claims to be the cause of boiler explosions, 
thus rendering boilers safe with a very simple contriv- 
ance, 
An improvement in churns in which the 
ordinary dash is dispensed with is the subject of a pa- 
tent granted to Mr. W. W. Kitchen, of West Union, Ia. 
A pendulum is attached to the box, and the globules of 
butter are released by the impact of the cream in being 
dashed from one side of the receptacle to the other, by 
the oscillating movement imparted by the weighted pen- 
dulam. 

Mr. James Schofield, of New York city, 
obtained a patent on a speed accelerating machine in 
December, 1879, and he has recently obtained a patent 
for some improvements on the original machine which 
are intended to render the machine more durable and 
effective in its results. The noise is also very much di- 
minished in the improved machine over the original 
one when in use. 

Messrs. J. C. Jay, Isaac Jay, and B. L. 
Chambers, of Arapahoe, Neb., have patented an im- 
proved cultivator, which consists of a contrivance 
whereby the wheels of the cultivator may be guided so 
as to enable the plowman to so control ‘the machine 
that he can protect the corn from injury by the wheels 
of the cultivator, when the horses fai] to properly guide 
it. 

An ingeniously arranged desk for the con- 
venience and use of draughtsmen, engravers, type set- 
ters, etc., has recently been patented. This desk is 
mounted in such a way that it may be raieed by rotat- 
ing a hand wheel which actuates a pinion gearing with 
a rack upon one of the supports of the desk. In this 
way the desk may-be raised to any height desired and 
locked in any position. The i tor of this impr 
ment is Mr. H. William Groebl, of Vincennes, Ind. 

Mr. Robert B. Bledsoe, of Alvarado, Tex., 
is the patentee of an improved quilting frame, which 
instead of being supported on legs is suspended from 
the ceiling, so that when not in use it may be drawn up 
close to the top of a room out of the way. By a simple 
arrangement of pulleys the material to be quilted is 
easily turned, so that only one-half need be exposed at 
atime, and when that portion is quilted the frame is 
turned, bringing the other half before the operator. 

An improvement in fire escapes has recent- 
ly been patented by Mr. Henry Redden, of New York 
city. Two posts are erected on opposite sides of the 
doorway of a building, and extend upward to the roof. 
A car is provided to be run up and down in grooves in 
these posts. The mechanism for operating the car is at 
the base of the posts. When the escape is not in use, 
the platform of the car rests upon the ground in front 
of the door, and serves as a stepping stone. 

An improvement in horizonta] steam boilers 
designed to make the most economical use of fuel, and 
to secure great strength and heating surface, has re- 
cently been patented by Mr. Geo. Kingsley, of Leaven- 
worth, Kas. The boiler is also so constructed as to be 
readily cleaned of scale, and the inventor claims that in 
case one of the flues should become ruptured, no greater 
damage than the extinguishment of the fire would be 
the result. 

Mr. A. C. Osborn, of Clarksburg, W. Va., 

has recently patented an improved mechanism for ope- 
rating and adjusting the set works of saw mill head 
blocks. It consists, first, in a device for regulating the 
throw of the hand fever by which the fatchet wheels are 
operated to move the log; and, second, in a rack and 
pinion device for turning the,paw! of the hand lever in- 
to position for moving the ratchet wheels in either direc- 
tion. 
An adjustable attachment for drawers, 
which can be used for reading, writing, etc., has re- 
cently been patented by Mr. T. L. Jowett, of Boston, 
Mass. A leaf is hinged to the inner surface of the 
drawer front of a bureau, table, or other farniture, so it 
can be swung into the drawer, or raised to rest on the 
edge of the top plate of the table, making a convenient 
rest for holding a book while reading, and answering 
for a writing desk. 

Mr. W. 8. Ditterline, of Mauch Chunk, 
Pa., has secured a patent on a tremolo attachment for 
cornets, whereby the tone produced is vibratory. The 
invention consists of a tube adapted to conetitute the 
echo tube of the cornet, or a mate tnbe to be applied to 
the bell of the instrument, said tube having a valve or 
disk connected thereto by a spring or lever, and arrang- 
ed to vibrate by the pulsations of the wind escaping 
from the tube. 

An improved radiator has recently been pa- 
tented which consists in a base chamber having the 
usual supply and discharge pipe and a series of paral- 
lel upright tubes connected with the base. For produc- 
ing perfect circulation a chamber is located above the 
tubes. This radiator may be used for either steam or 











hot water, snd secures a larger extent of heating surface 
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for its size than many other radiators. The inventor is 
Mr. Thomas McAvity, Jr., of St. John, New Brunswick, 
Canada. 

A ditch and road scraper bas recently been 
patented by Messrs. J, H. and T. J. Gill, and J. w, 
Hedges, of Richwood, O. It consists of a sheet metal 
scvop pivoted near the rear and about the top of the 
sides between a pair of beams, from which pivots a 
pair of curved braces extend forward along and through 
the beams to the side of the scoop, to which they are 
connected. Spring latches are provided for holding the 
scoop in position. By means of trip levers the scoap is 
unfastened at will for dumping. 

Mr. Joseph Reid, of Wyandotte, Kan., has 
received a patent for a refrigerating apparatus intended 
to effect more complete utilization of the cooling power 
of air, or ammonia, or any other substance which, hav- 
ing been compressed, will absorb heat while it is ex- 
panding, particularly in that class of apparatus wherein 
the gas or ammonia is expanded in pipes. This the in- 
ventor accomplishes by an arrangement of a series of 
cooling pans placed one above another, between and 
around which the cooling substance is circulated. 

An improved washing machine has been 
patented by Mr. G. F. Knight, of Carroll, O. The bot- 
tom of the wash box is in the form of a double curve. 
Two cylindrical plangers, one of which is convex and 
the other concave, and they are so arranged as w be 
brought together and separated from one another by 
means of a lever. By moving the lever up and down 
the clothes between the compressors or plungers will be 
alternately squeezed and released, causing the water to 
circulate through them, With this machine the labor 
of washing is reduced to a minimum. 

Mr. Max Lesser, of Athens, Ga., has ob- 
tained a patent for an improved boot cleaning apparatus. 
The box of the scraper is provided with brushes on its 
bottom and sides for removing the remaining mud and 
dust, after the scraper has performed its office of remov- 
ing the heavier mud from the shoes. A metal strip 
with a forked end is likewise provided for removing 
overshoes from the feet of the wearer. The combined 
arrangement of the parts, and the handy purposes to 
which they are put, render the new boot cleaner quite 
an important article in the household. 

A new weather strip for doors has been pa- 
tented by Mr. John Shoemaker, of Garner, Ia. This im- 
provement consists of a strip of wood secured perma- 
nently to the door, and of another strip which is hinged 
to the first mentioued strip. The latter is provided with 
a spring which retains itin an elevated position when 
the door is not closed. A block is attached to the door 
frame, and when the door is closed the movable strip is 
brought to bear against the blocs, and turn the strip 
down on its hinges, pressing the rubber section against 
the door sill, which prevents any draught of air or dust 
from entering the room. 


An improved apparatus for fitting felly 
sections to their places within the tire, before inserting 
the spokes, has been patented by Mr. Charles H. Smith, 
of Eau Wis. The inventor inserts within the 
closed tire. w hot, a nsumber of felly sections avd 

them so that when bearing one against the 
other, they will leave a vacant felly section space. By 
applying pressure to the exposed ends of the separate 
felly sections to force them apart, then entering a final 
felly section in the vacant space and allowing the tire to 
cool after being driven home, the process is com- 
pleted. 

A measuring instrument for the use of 
tailors has been patented recently. This device con- 
sists in a graduated belt to be passed around the body 
of the person, which belt is provided with sliding plates 
toextend over the shoulder, Other graduated sliding 
plates with their free ends turned upward are placed in 
front and indicate the height of the shoulder and size 
of the arm, After all the adjustments have been made 
on the instrument, the pattern is traced from the ma- 
chine on paper by means of a tracing wheel, for the use 
of the cutter. The inventor is Mr. Nicholas Lennards, 
of Harvard, Ill. 

An improvement in two wheeled village or 
road carts has been patented by Mr. Lot Green, of 
Rashville, Ind. The object of the invention is to re- 
lieve the body and seat of the wagon from the sudden 
jerking motion caused by the motion of the horse, In 
this improvement the body of the cart is not mounted 
directly upon the axle, but upon springs which are sus- 
pended from the side bars of the vehicle, these latter 
being supported upon the axle by means of bracket 
irons. In this way the body of the cart is so loosely 
connected with the running gear that it is relieved of 
the jolting, jerking motion so disagreeable to the rider. 

An improvement in ore and stone crushers 
has recently been patented by Mr. Daniel Brennan, Jr., 
of Orange, N. J. The inventor proyides a movable jaw 
the lower part of which is adjustable independently of 
the movement of the upper portion, and hasa simple 
contrivance for regulating the movement. The mova- 
ble jaw is binged to the ridged jaw at its upper portion 
by a U-shaped bolt, which enables the movable jaw to 
be readily taken from the main jaw and reversed end 
for end, or side for side,so that as the jaw becomes 
worn it may be reversed, thus rendering the entire ma- 
chine more enduring. The inventor is a practical road 
maker, and his experience in crushing stones for maca- 
damizing purposes has led to this improved machine, 
which it is believed is destined to supersede many of 
the stone crushing machines in use. 


A very conveniently contrived gate for use 
on stock farms has recently been patented. The in- 
vention is designed to facilitate the opening and sbu'- 
ting of gates, and also to prevent cattle and horses from 
passing, while free exit to sheep, calves, etc., is per- 
mitted. This gate consists of two sections, one of 
which, the main gate, is constructed so asto prevent 
the passage even of small stock, while the other section 
is the stock gate, and allows the passage of sma!) apni- 
mals, The main gate is actuated by a cord over a ro- 
tating drom, and the stock gate is connected with the 
end of the main gate, and may be opened and closed 
simultaneously, and by the same mechanism as the 
main gate. The inventor is Mr. A. J. Sweeney, of 
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The Charge for Insertion under this head is One Dollar 
a line for each imsertion ; about eight words toa line. 
Advertisements must be received at publication office 
asearly as Thursday norning to appear in next issue. 








Gold, Silver, Nickel, and Brass Plater wants position ; 
283 years’ experience. Address Plater, Oakville, Conn. 


Best popular Science Works, 15 cents, Catalogue free. 
J. Fitegerald, 2 Lafayette Place, New York. 


Second-hand Weston Machine for 
sale cheap. Address Chas. Perrigo & Co., Groton, N. » A 


Graining and imitating woods, finely, rapidly, and 
easily. Stamp for catalogue. 4.4. Callow, Cleveland, 0. 


Curtis Pressure Regulator and Steam Trap. See p.78. 


For Pat. Safety Elevators, Hoisting Engines, Friction 
Clutch Pulleys, Cut-off Coupling. see Frisbie’s ad. p. 78. 


For Mill Mach’y & Mill Furnishing, see illus. adv. p.76. 


Mineral Lands Prospected, Artesian Wells Bored, by 
Pa. Diamond Drilf Co. Box 423. Pottsville, Pa. See p. 77. 


Lightning Screw Plates, Labor-saving Tools, p. 78. 


Hollar’s Safe and Lock Co., York, Pa., manufacturers 
of improved Fire and Burglar-proof Safes, Bank anc 
Safe Deposit Vaults and Locks. See adv. p. 61. 


25/’ Lathes of the best design. Calvin Carr’s Cornice 
Machinery. G. A. Oh! & Co., East Newark, N. J. 


The Ide Automatic Engine, A. L, Ide, Springfield, IU. 
Brush Electric Arc Lights and Storage Batteries. 
Twenty thousand Arc Lights already sold. Our largest 
machine gives 65 Arc Lights with 35 horse power. Our 
Storage Battery is the only practical one in the market. 
Brush Electric Co., Cleveland, O. 
Best Squaring Shears, Tinners’, and Canpers’ Tools 
at Niagara Stamping and Tool Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Lathes 14 in, swing, with and without back gears and 
screw J. Birkenhead, Mansfield, Mass. 
The Best.—The Dueber Watch Case, 


If an invention has not been patented in the United 
States for more than one year. it may still be patented in 
Canada. Cost for Canadian patent, $40. Various other 
foreign patents may also be obtained. For instructions 
address Munn & Co., SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN Patent 
Agency. 261 Broadway. New York. 

Guild & Garrison’s Steam Pump Works, Brooklyn, 
N. ¥. Steam Pumping Machinery of every descrip- 
tion. Send for catalogue. 

Nickel Plating. —Sole manufaciurers cast nickel an- 
odes pure nickel salts. polishi positi etc. Com- 
plete outfit for plating, etc. Hanson & Van Winkle. 
Newark, N. J.. and 92 and 94 Liberty St., New York. 

Lists 20. 30 & 31, describing 4,000 new and 2d-hand Ma- 
chines ready for distribution. State Just what machines 
wanted. Forsaith & Co., Manchester. N. H.,&N. Y. city. 
For Power & Economy, Alcott's Turbine, Mt.Holly, N. J. 
* “Abbe” Bolt Forging Machines and “‘ Palmer’’ Power 
Hammers a speciality. Forsaith & Co., Manchester,N.H. 

Railway and Machine Shop Equipment. 
Send for Monthly Machinery List 
to the George Place Machinery Company, 
121 Chambers and 103 Reade Streets, New York. 

‘How to Keep Boilers Clean.” Book sent free by 
James F. Hotchkiss 84 John St.. New York. 

Wanted.—Patented articles or machinery to make 
and introduce. Gaynor & Fitzgerald. New Haven. Conn. 

Water purified for all purposes, from household sup- 
plies to those of largest cities, by the improved filters 
manufactured by the Newark Filtering Co., 177 Com- 
merce St.. Newark, N. J. 

Latest Improved Diamond Drills. Send for circular 
to M.C. Bullock Mfg. Co., 80 to 88 Market St., Chicago, I!. 

Ice Making Machines and Machines for Cooling 
Breweries. ete. Pictet Artificial lee Co. (Limited), 142 
Greenwich Street. P.O. Box 9083, New York city. 

Presses & Dies. Ferracute Mach. Co., Bridgeton. N. J. 


Machinery for Light Manufacturing, on hand and 
built toorder. #. E. Garvin & Co., 139 Center 8t., N. Y. 

Split Pulleys at low prices, and of same strength ani 
appearance as Whole Pulleys. Yocom & Son’s Shafting 
Works. Drinker St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Supplement Catalogue.—Persons in pursuit of infor- 
mation on any special engineering. mechanical, or scien- 
tifie subject. can have catalogue of contents of the Sci- 
ENTIFIC AMEKICAN SUPPLEMENT sent to them free. 
The SUPVI.EMENT contains lengthy articles embracing 
the whole range of engineering, mechanies, and physi- 
cal science. Address Munp & Co . Publishers, New York. 

Improved Skinner Portable Engines. Erie, Pa. 


C. B. Rogers & Co., Norwich, Conn., Wood Working 
Machinery of every kind. See adv., page 62. 


Am. Twist Drill Co.,Meredith, N. H., make Pat. Chuck 
Wheels,Grinders,automatic 





Jaws,Emery Knife Grinders. 
American Fruit Drier. Free Pamphlet. See ad., p. 94. 
Brass & Copper in sheets,wire & blanks. See ad.p. 92. 
The Chester Steel Uastings Co., office 407 Library St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., car prove by 20,000 Crank Shafts and 
15,000 Gear Wheels. now in use, the superiority.of their 
Castings over all others. Circular and price list 
Machine Diamouds, J. Dickinson, 64 Nassau St., N.Y. 
The Improved Hydraulic Jacks. Punches, and Tube 
Expanders. R. Dudgeon, 24 Columbia St., New York. 
Gear Wheels for Models (list free); Experimenta! 
Work, ete. D, Gilbert & Son, 212 Chester St., Phila., Pa. 


Tight and Slack Barrel Machinery a specialty. John } cement is, probably, the best thing. It must be applied 


Greenwood & Co., Rochester, N. ¥. See illus. adv. p. 92. 
Our goods speak for themselves, and a trial will con- 


i 
vinee the most skeptical of their superiority over all |.» siectrical machine described in SUPPLEMENT 161 


others. Lehigh Valley Emery Wheel Co., Lehighton, Pa. 
Upright Self-feeding Hand Drilling Machine. Excel- 
‘ent construction Pratt & Whitney Co., Hartford, Conn. 


*0.000 Duc Spherical Elevator Buckets, sizes 3}4 to 17 | ing the posts from the bottom. 8. Is the soft iron used 
‘nches, constantly on hand. Telegraphic orders filled. for electro magnets common cast iron? A. Soft gray 
cast iron. 


T. F. Rowland, sole manufacturer, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


First Class Engine Lathes, 20 inch swing, 8 foot bed, 
how ready. F.C. & A. E. Rowland, New Haven, Conn. 


Woodwork'g Mach’y. Rolistone Mach. Co. Adv., p. 92. 
Steam Pumps, See adv. Sinith, Vaile & Co., p. 93. 





Scientific - 


NEW BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS. 


THe Srrarss in Framep Structures. By 
A. Jay Du Bois, C.E., Ph.D., Professor 
of Dynamic Engineering in the Sheffield 
Scientific School of Yale College. Jobn 
Wiley & Sons, New York, 1883. 


This work is intended as a practical guide to the 
civil engineer as well as a text book to the student. It 
gives the principles of all calculations for framed 
structures, whether of wood or iron; applies these cal- 
culations by examples to existing specimens of work; 
shows simple and combination conetraction of bridge 
and roof girders; treats on the continuous girder, pivot 
or swing bridge, and braced arch; considers the sus- 
pension system of bridges at length, and contains a full 
appendix for the advanced stadent and the engineer. 
{ilustrated by plates and accompanied by mathemati 
cal calculations. A specimen contract for a railway 
bridge, with specifications, will be fc nd of use. 
Tue [roqvors Boox or Rrres. Edited by 

Horatio Hale, M.A., author of the ‘ Etb- 
Philology of the ae 


a an 
The object of this volume. which is “ No. 2 of Brin- 
ton’s Aboriginal American Literature,” is to show that 
the Indian races on this continent have a history: or 
at least that in the confederacy of the five nations—- 
afterward the six nations—existed the materials for an 
unbroken history; almost if not quite connecting the 
present Indians with the moand builders. The com- 
piler of these Indiamfragments of an unwritten history 
endeavors to show that what otherwise would haveede- 
generated into corrupted tradition, became, by the 
usages of the Huron-Iroquois people, reliable and credi 
ble history, the oral records being repeated in public on 
stated occasions, each special and separateevent being 
symbolized by a string. of wampum of particular ar- 
rangement of colors, which was exhibited at the timeof 
the recitation, thus forming, a system of mnemonics 
subject to public criticism. These nations alao allowed 
the equal legal rights of women, according them an 
important part as to duty and privilege in pablic affairs 
aud far more freedom in domestic life than,isgiven to 
the women of some European countries in our day. 
These six nations had a federal system quite simflar 
in important particulars to our own, and like the union 
of the States capable of indefinite expansion, In fact. 
the book is full of interesting facts about a peope 
whose posterity and representatives have received 
scant justice at our hands either as individuals or as 
survivors of a social and political system worthy the at- 
tention of ethnologists. 

Dre KRIEGSSCHIFFBAUTEN, 1881-1882. By 
J. F. Von Kronenfels. A. Hartleben, 
Wien, Pestb, Leipzig, 1883. 

This work is a continuation of a former work by the 

author on the ** Floating Craft of the Naval Powers;" 

and in this continuation he describes the men of war. 
torpedo boats, etc.. built by the several powers during 
the years 1881 and 1882. The naval powers are arranged 
alphabetically and receive more or less attention accord - 
ing to the gr or less ber of vessels built during 





these two years. England, Italy, and Russia take the 
lead, as they have increased their navies more than 
any of the other nations. The author has also devoted 
considerable space to the navy of the United States, 
giving a description of the partly completed vessels,and 
the construction and armament of the new steel cruisers, 
contracts for which are about to be given out, This 








HINTS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


No attention will be paid to communications unless 
accompanied with the fall name and address of the 
writer. 

Names and addresses of correspondents will not be 
given to inquirers. 

We renew our request that correspondents, in referring 
to former answers or articles, will be kind enough to 
name the date of ithe paper and the page, or the number 
of the question. 

Correspondents whose inquiries do not appear after 
a reasonable time should repeat them. If not then puab- 


(4) A. M. J. asks: Will you give a simple 
method for bleaching straw? A. The cheapest method 
for bleaching straw consists in exposing the materia! in 
a closed chamber to the fumes of burning sulphur. A 
more expensive way is to dip the straw in caustic soda, 
and then treat with Javelle water or calcium chloride. 


(5) H. E. W. writes: I bave about 25 gal- 
lons of copper solution, spoiled by putting it in a pitch- 
ed vat, the pitch becoming dissolved in the solution. 
Can you tell me through the columns o1 your paper & 
way to extract the pitch or in any way utilize the solu- 
tion, and will you please,tell how to prevent nickel salts 
from crystallizing on the anodes aud from settling at 
the bottom of the vat? A. The copper can be recovered 
by precipitating it with iron, or by throwing it down by 
the battery. The nickel salts should not sethe to the 
bottom, nor should they crystallize on the anodes, It 
ie probable that your current is too strong. Consuk 
article on nickel plating. ScmanTrr1co AMERICAN SUPPLE- 
ment, No. 310, 

(6) J. F. writes: I have a lot of candle 
wick ou hand of which the preparation has’ evaporated 
in coursé of tifme, and now it does not consume while 
burning. 1 wish to make itusefal; can you give me a 
receipt for preparing bleached wick for beeswax can- 
dies? A. There are various solutions used. Among 
others, 1 lb. of boracic acid dissolved In 75 pints of water: 
in this the wicks are soaked for about three hours. See 
article on “The Manufacture of Candies,” ScrenTiri0 
Amentcan of December 17, 1881. 


(7) L. P. 8. asks: 1. In running two bal 
ance wheels, one weighing one ton and the other two 
tons, but-so arranged that each would have the same 
amount of friction 1 the boxes and in the air, and both 
of same speed and diameter. which would require 
most power? A. Having the same friction, not in pro- 
portion to weight, but total amount, and the same air 
resistance, there would be no difference in power. 2. 
In doubling the speed of a balance wheel, how much is 
gained in momentum? A. To double the velocity of 
your fly wheel increases its “ regulating power” or mo- 
mentum four times; the regulating power is as the 
square of the velocity. 


(8) C. R.—Zinc has the greatest degree of 
expansion of any of the metals. A bar9 inches long 
will expand to 9026 when heated from 82° to 212°, 
and in proportion for intermediate amounts of change 
in temperature, It melts at 740° Fabr. 


(9) J. E. M. asks if it is injurious to lumber 
‘to keep it in a dry house at 90° after it is dried. A. 
A temperatare of 90° Fah. does not affect lumber for 
a short time, but wil) make it brittle and hard to work 
after several months. 


(10) A. W. W. writes: I have a boiler I 
desire to test; please inform me if the test by water 
expanded by heat is good, and to what extent! should 
carry it toinsure 100 pounas steam. A. We do not re 
commend the testing of boilers by the expansion of 
water at temperatures up to 212°. If there is the least 
leak, you have no means of supplying the loss. If you 
heat the water hot enough to supply leakage by the 
generation of steam, you will ran all the risk that will 
occur in raising steam to the required test. The best 
way is to test with a pump to a pressure 50 per cent 
greater than the working pressure. 


(11) A. K. writes: We have a round dis- 





ceived from the following correspondents, and 
examined, with the results stated: 

J. H. P.—The specimen is pyrite (iron sulphide), It 
may carry gold.—A. 8, B.—No. 1!» an alloy, probably 
lead and zinc. No. 2 is iron pyrites (‘ron sulphide). No, 
8 is quartz carrying the pyrite; it probatiy carries gold. 
No, 4 is the rock in which the pyrite cocurs; it 1s of sisty 
nature. 
re a ne ec oe 

INDEX OF INVENTIONS 


For which Letters Patent of the United 
States were Granted 
July $1, 1883 
AND EACH BEARING THAT DATE. 
(See note at end of list about copies of these patents.) 





Abrasive disk holder, L. D. Shepard............++. 
Amalgamator. H. MOOD... .......0ce0eser eenee oors 
Amalgamator, H. M.‘Thompson........ 

Animal trap, C. H. Lats....... és 09 awe 





Bag. See Mail bag. 
Baling press, continuous, P. J. Kelley.......... .. 
Balloon or aerial machine, A. Debayeux....... ... 
Bar. See Grate bar. Skylight bar. Vehicle seat 

bar. 
Barber's chair register, F. G. Lane................. 282,332 


Battery. See Secondary battery. Secondary 
electric battery. 

pee, 5... NR. cciscctacsuten. sencocctosers --e» AM 

Bell, pneumatic door, K. P. Garsed.....,........... 282,186 

Bel! pull, electric, F. J. Wall...-.......66 cecccsesss 282,246 

Bell, sleigh. G. W. McClintock....... eaacenenaneenn 282344 


ee OOD, BE TID visi <siin ccs: ccoen> \ccpucece od 
Billiard tables, chalk replacing [device for, F. R. 
WHEE ose, -coonsesegete Senannenuencenbaherdinn 282476 
Blasting. self-setting tamp for, H. E. Dennett.... 282,061 
Blower. injector, P. H. Grimm............ 
Boller explosions, preventing, Fawcett & Har- 
GEE co cdncccccocest: ccssepsagubeeds -b<00ee vee, 282,292 
Boller for generating steam, compound. C. D. 


Bosse nc cckstose sosthedbénsn sede ecbive ose» SB276 
SUE, TR Gy TRIER, conc cvch thidebdscceccsccsetetectite B20 
Bolt and nut package, 8. T. Riker .. ....... ....... 282,37" 
Bolt heading machine. M. G. Wilder........ ...... 2475 
Boot and shoe hee! breasting machinery, Ball & 

GAET wccccccnvee vscasedene- acosoneneceenssscoseten 
Boot and shoe holding jack, G. 8. Dalby...... .... 223.278 


Boot strap, metallic, J. L. Thomson ........... Hy 
Boots and shoes, tap sole for rubber, G. Watkin- 





Pcescsesees é ssadigabegss Seccdubhbemnads tees 242,423 
Boring brace, A. H. Adame ................csse0ees 282,251 
Box in imitation of a cigar, O. Bushnell............ 232,159 
Box. Self-adjusting. M. Pacholder................ ‘282 369 
Brace. See Boring brace. 

B bet, J. HaOKOMberg......-2...ccccccesccsccesces 282,310 
Brake. See Car brake. 

Se. Tt Ss GUTENY .o.06 oboe occecdoconescccngececses 782,462 
Brake band for hoisting machinery, ete., external 

friction, D. FI. Merritt... 4.2... 20. .scecsecsseees 282,349 
Bran, etc., packing, H. Bower... .... ..........ss«s 
Bran, process of and apparatus for packing, H. 

BRET, 2c cecceccoonccceveecocns vecocespeppogesenses 
By Oe > Gee dbdcccsdesesetese.caneesesa, obodees 2,137 
Buckle, barness, R. Porter....... .......ccssceceees 2R2 366 
Buckie. tug. B. KR. Bure .....ccc0e ccccccccccseccce os 182,287 
ame Games, TB. Geese) to dcedes sénsee ccgse -o-» 2207 


Burner. See Gas burner. [Muminating burner. 
Bushing for sheaves of pulley blocks, J. Cochran, 192,056 
Button attaching instrument, P. H. Sweet, Jr.... 282,130 








not gradually baige the walls out. Build cement cis- 
terns with a puddle of sharp coarse sand and cement 
rammed between the crib ard the earth wall. A cis- 
tern with the earth walls plastered with cement is not 
reliable. In the brick cisterns the brick wall may be 
only 4 inches thick, and only act as a crib, which must 





lished, they may conclude that, for good reasons, the 
Editor declines them. 

Persons desiring special information which is parely 
of a personal character, and not of geners! interest, 
should remit from $1 to $5, according to the subject, 
as we cannot be expected to spend time and labor to 
obtain such information without remuneration . 

Any numbers of the Screntiric American Soprie- 
MENT referred toin these columns may be had at the 
office. Price 10 cents each. 

Correspondents sending samples of minerals, etc., 
for examination, should be careful to distinctly mark or 
label their specimens so as to avoid error in their identi- 
fication. 


(1) F. E. B. asks for a receipt for a stone 
color whitewash for an asphalt pavement, the color of 
which is objectionable. Will white Portland cement 
stick if made into a wash? A. A thin coat of Portland 





of such consistency that it will not flake. 


insulated? A, Yes, they are insulated by the wooden 
base of the machine. 2. How are the wires connected 
with the poste? A. Clamped by means of screws enter- 


long? A. 45,000 Ib., including their own weight. 2. 


Wet the walls, and remove the whitewash by scraping. 


roaches in pantry, commodes, or in any place where 
care that anything dangerous to the persons occupying 
house should be taken? A. It is said that powdered 
sugar and borax strewn ahout the places frequented by 
the cockroaches will destroy them. 


(2) G. L. M. asks: 1. Are the binding posts | . .aicat battery. It has # current so strong that a man 
cannot hold it, bat it can be made lighter at will, Can 
I use this battery current for gold, silver, and nickel 
plating? How canI make a gold or silver ee | 
A. Your battery disconnected from the coil might an- | 
swer for plating smal) articles. The current you men- | 
tion as being so strong that a man cannot bear it, is not 
adapted to plating. For instructions in plating, see 
(3) W. M. M. asks: 1. What weight will two | Surriewewt No. 310. 

air tight boxes carry; the boxes being 6 x 10, 12 feet 
perforated cardboard, so as to render the same imper- 
vious to ink? { wish to use the cardboard as a stencil 


be thoroughly backed. The face plastering of cement 
helps, but is not alone reliable for tightness. 

(18) C. R. L. asks how to remove the tarnish 
from WUerman silver drawing instruments. A. Use 
very fine emery paper, or crocus paper. 

(14) E. H. D. asks for a wash or size that 
can be applied to whitewashed walls to make wall 
paper stick, or else something to sofien the whitewash 
so that it will readily scrape off. I have used nearly 
all of the sizes common to paper bangers; but my work 
is almost entirely on ceilings, and generaliy they have 
aboat an eighth of an inch of whitewash on them, which 
is very hard and sometimes impossible to get off. A. 


(15) F. H. asks: What will destroy cock- 


Buttonhole linings, machine for making, D. 


charge pipe 60 feet long, of 40 inches diameter. A head Bm 55025 002565505 esti biliceebdadeeabaoars 282,078 
of three feet of water can be majotained, without any | Calender box, self-olling. H. L. Behrens........... 282,151 
fall at discharging end. What kind of a wheel would | Can washing macine, V. Barker..................... 282,494 
be most convenient and powerful, and what equivalent | Candelabrum. F. A. Pia dhtosenenctscaccdonccece 282,458 
in horse power could be obtained? A. If you have no | Candle mould gauge, G. P. Vicken................. ‘282,133 
fall at the discharging end, you can only use a current | Gane TEE, B, Fa Boece sates ccoctccecccsccccocccte 282.399 
or flutter wheel. With such a wheel you will not be | C#! brake, J. H. Pitard........ ....... ... roreees, SOSR88 
cle tain more than 3 ot hose power. | cA SOU WL ae on = 
(12) D. A. O. writes: Cistern builders here | Car. ratiway. W. Hubbard. .................-.c0ce00s ‘R2,324 
wall them up with brick, Jaid in cement, but they in- | C® “loading apparatus, Simar & Dale............ $08,135 
variably crack and Jeak. 1 have heard of cisterns being prtren d s ad * py aay ks. |. ws? ch pepe 
made by cementing on the earth, using no brick ex- —- counting, 8.0 Sank Satine ite ete, a 
cept at top, which gave good results; please give me Carriage curtain strap fastening, F. ‘A. Nelder.. . 189,984 
amethod for building the cement cistern. A. Brick | Carriage curtain window, F. A. Neider.... . ..... 282,265 
cisterns leak because they are not well backed up with | Carrier. See Cash carrier. Sheaf carrier. 
cement puddle and rammed, so that the pressure does | Carrying system, Z. 8. Holbrook...............-0.055 282,319 


Case. See Buriul ¢.se. Lockcase. Sheave case. 
Cash and parce! carriers, track for, G. P. Walker, 

282.416 to 282,419 
Cash carrier, G. P. Walker................ -232,430, 22,421 
Cash carrier. automatic. Z. 8. Holbrook... ..282,890, 982,821 


Ca. TEE ‘ediney cdeccrtcesc2cereeeoeenten 82.00% 

Castings, pattern and flack for producing, 8. C. 
Te ccaunds 000. ches poccebusencovcnsecoucoes: tevene 382.408 

Catamenial sack, L. Lange............-.....6seccaeee 982,201 





Coflimg. W. S. Comewelll.... -. 2... cccccccccceccus ; 

Celluloid, etc.. process of and apparatus for 
mou/!ding hollow articles from, J. R. Furman. 282.451 

Center board for boats, E. L. Sibley.... ........... 

Gaaatn, W. FE: WAGED nntdincecsesan ee csepcc.covcescane 

Chain, ornamental, 8. Davidson............ .. ... 

Chair. See Folding chair. Reclining chair. 

Chair, cot, and bed, combined, 8. MeCleliand...... 

Charring timber, apparatus for, J. D. Staniey.. ... 

Check book, office, C. B. Sprague... .............. 





Churn, W. FP. Southard .......0..cecescescscsccesssces 
Churm, D. B. WOaSter.......ccreccccessccvececeescoes 
Churn motor, G. B. & G. H. Smith............ ..... 
Cigar and cigarette holder, J. Fletcher............. 





(16) J. H. G. writes: I bave an electro 


(17) C. E. A. asks: What can be put on 








Straight Line Engine Co,, Syracuse, N.Y. See p. 92. 


Also, the weight required to sink them one foot in water? 
A. 7,500 Ib, 


to make very smal] round dots. A. Try paraffin. 


Cigar cutter, G. W. Burts........ 0 ..-.cccccccecseces 
Clamp device. C. EB. Worline........ dudes basedees 

Clasp. See Shoe clasp. 

Cleaner. See Slate and blackboard cleaner. 

Cloth shearing machine, D. C. Sumuer. .....282,401, 282,402 
Cockle machine and grain separator, Bales & 


Se osie hie? 2a poumba labs rales ¢seeccnsen 282,086 
Coke oven and kiln, Eperley & Richter............ 282 064 
Collar, borse, B. K. Bmerson............. .......0- 2°2, 450 
Compass. surveyor’s, T. F. Randolph........ .. ... 231.111 
Convertible chair, B. H. Hoigtano....... wos scone SBR 
Cooling and ventilating buildings apparatus for, 

C. A. Van Cort........... SUgacabotoantpseseseosede 282.444 
Cam GAR, J. Wi MME Fe ee TRE ‘282, 488 


Cornet tremolo attachment, W.S. Ditterline.. ... 982,448 
Cornice and curtain pole, combined window, J. 





BE. TROGR,. <cscdovade satwahtWabeseus retdenaipoubeced 
Cotton separator end cleaner, seed, W. O. Cole- 
MAD, . 4650 0s00e Sevee vov-cveepessocceed eeee see eves s SORQGT 
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er W. White .....-c0+0+ oe sendeqceseunas en 
Roofing slates, device for attaching, J. 

DOPB. oo cice coc ceeerececcenescceeeenes 6000064 (occ cons RAED 
Rotary engine, E. H. Corbin..... .--.-++ eeeaeséoece 282,171 
Rotary engine and pump, 8. Marcus......... seeceee 282,340 
Rowing gear, J. W. Rutter .......-. onacbeghs sparks + 282,221 
Sand band, W. M. Farr ........- 090 occvevesqoesceed . 282,066 
Sash balance, C. O. POwer.......--0000+:cereceee see 282,367 
Sash fastener, E. & H. 8. Ersminger.. +++ 282,290 
Sawmill dog, G. H. Cameron......--.+--.++++ acevene 282008 
Sawmill set works. A. C. Osborn.....,.. 2 sececcorsss MRM 
Scoop. R. T. Pettebone. .. hones hagedeehecmensnnl ++» 282,368 
Scraper, road, A. Womack. .... ..-s0+-+-+rereere «++ 282,141 
Screw machine, wood, E. Nugent............--+.+++ 232,107 
Seal lock, W. W. Shallus.......-.c0+ ccecccceevceeeee 282,380 
Seals to cars, attaching. Malone & Whiting........ 282,206 
Secondary battery, E. T DORE soo. vd0 ccs Wewdees 282,396 
8 'y battery indicator, E. Weston.......... - M24 
Secondary electric battery, C. J. e-e * opi - 982,414 
Seed, machine ne aan. olay + -- 282,211 
Separator. See Cotton separator. 


eT ne ¢. age ne 282,412 
Sewing machine 





Shoe, P. Foley ... ...--+-.-+ sognenectocasconadsbosedd 
Shoe clasp, J. L. Thomson 
Shoe holding jack, F. 8. Strong 
Sifting apparatus, E. Fuchs 
Skate, roller, G. D. Burton 
Skid, 8. Halvossen 
Skins, preparing, A. Hesthal 
Skylight bar, merallic. G. Hayes . ro ese 
Slate and blackboard cleaner. W. w. Armington. 282,148 
Slaughter houses, treating tank waters of, B 


Hee eee ee een e Rew eeewe® 
rereerrrrrr ier es 
see e eee erereresreesees 
reer rrr Teeree rrr tiers) 


Terne.. pendeqecennoue . 22411 
Sled propelier, * A Fuller.. cimenihed>icees? enbebnede 282,302 
Sliding gate, W. R. White............----.creeee ones 282,140 
Sluice or flood gate, F. G. M. Stoney .......... .... 282.400 
Snap hook T. Beecher. .............. cesccccceeeeeee 282,257 
Snow plow. railway, J. Q. Day... ........5 0 ..cesecees 282,281 
Boap, G. As WHOS... 55 seseee siccccscosecesseesees 282,145 
Soap powder and process of making the mea 

K. Alpaugh. . me ¥ . 282,082 
Speed accelerator, I. Schofield. i eacsbasiss tegen dhmtaneell 282,228 
Speed indicator. C. H. Fowler........... .<+---+ss+ 282.067 
Spindle for spooling machines, etc.. P. Lafiin..... 282,331 
Spinning, doubling, and twisting silk, machine 

for, Seymour & Bannigan..... ...........-+++0- 282,123 
Spinning machine, H. C. Leonard................... (282,208 
Square, T-, J. Weidemamn..........-.-.seceeeeeeeees 282,248 


| Stand. See Photographic camera stand. 


Staud pipe and fire escape, combined, W. & J. M. 
Heffner .. 22,314 
Steam boiler, G. Kingsley SORE eee +» 282,390 


ORR EE Se Oe Renee eee ne Bem en eet eneeee 























Coupling. See Car conpling. Carriage coupling. | Hoe, wheel, D.C. Lee... c.ccieeeces eee sees oo 282.202 
Pipe pling. Till Ipli | Holder. See Abrasive disk holder. Cigar and 
Cracker screen. U. H. Nichols.............-++---+0+« 282,465 cigarette holder. Dental! disk holder. File 
Crucible, metal, M.&S.H. Darragh .. «...-++««+- 282,279 | holder. Napkin holder. Picture frame holder. 
Urutehes, heels. ete.. rubber holder for, G. H. | Pillow sham holder. 
oi ae. dn nail Soars epengesommnteedin 282,182 | Hook. See Snap hook. 
Culinary vessel, H. &. Asbury ef al.........-++-0+++ 282,252 | Horse detacher. W. Y. McPherson................ 282.347 
Culinary vessel, J. A. Stabel.............c0008 + «+ 282,304 | Horseshoe, O"Hara & Remington .. ........-.--+++ 282,108 
Cultivator, J.C Jay ef al........ -.eecceeeecceceseees 282,198 | Hose fastener. E. B. Preston........ ... 282,466, 282,447 
Cultivator, §. O. Mason.... ......0..6. 0 --+ eeeeee 232,341 | Hotbed and other frames for plants, J. A. Tracht. 285,242 
Currycomb, G. C. W. Magruder ...................-- 288.888 | Hub boring machine, H. A. Moyer (r).............- 10,360 
Curtain loop, R.C. Pope...... 2.00.6... eee eens wees 282.365 | lee creeper, A. Geiger ain oko webb eBECEsSS cick iol 282,305 
Cuspidor. ©, Gordon..........).... ...ccee0s 42,306, 282,2v7 | lee machine and refrigerating apparatus, am- 
Cut-off valve gear, L. Skiwner...............-.00+++++ 282,388 | monia, H. & R. McManus... «0.0... 66s0eeeese ~ 282,101 
Cutter. See Cigar cutter. Feed cutter. Gear | uminating apparatus, J. & R. Pintsch ........... 282,115 
cutter. Pipe cutter. Iiluminating burner, C. Clamond............ -.--. 282,052 
Dam and lock, J. Du Bois... ......cs.0000-00+ coeeeee 282,062 | Indicator. See Secondary battery _ indicator. 
Denta! div= holder, L. D. Shepurd........---..++++- 282,354 Speed indicator. 
Dental or surgical-engine, W. G. A. Bonwill....... 282,044 | Iron and steel directly from the ore, apparatus 
Denture. artificial, ©. H. Land............ ...2... 282,04 for manufacturing, H. ©. Bull..............-..«. 282,266 
Denture, artificial, C. M. Richmond.............- 282,119 | Lroning table, folding. L. R. Sample................ 282,469 
Desk attachment for drawers, Steeen. 5. iL Jack. See Boot and shoe holding jack. Shoe hold- 
Jowett... < eweesenees 288087 ing jack. 
Disinfecting apparates, ¥. ‘i. "Hubbard. Ls teansaacsenail 282,195 | Jar. See Fruit jar. 
Dispatch tube, electro magnetic, C, A. Cheever... 288,65 | Knitting machine, needle, G. H. Adams... ....... 
Distijlation of ammoniacs! liquors, apparatus for Lamp. electric are, B. R. Knowles........ ......... 282,461 
the, Stevens & Du Barry ....... .. -..s-eee++ 0 282,398 | Lamp globe, electric, G. D. Burton............0++.. 
Distillation of coal, W. J. Cooper..........<-++2+-+ 282.4 | Lamp, incandescent electric, 1. Adams, Jr......... 
Distilling and carbonizing wood, etc., farnace for, Lamp, incandescent electric, E. R. Knowles....... 

Pg EEE SRA rename Pye 292,342 | Lamp wick raiser, J. B. Deeds.... ..........++--+++ 
Door raf! and rai] support, barn, L. Terry... ....... 282,237 | Lamps and lanterns, lens for signal, J. Rogers.... 282,376 
Dress and skirt protector, G. Baker........-.. ---- 282,254 | Lamps, device for lighting petroleum or gas, P. 

Drili. See Corn drill. Grain drill. WEIL. cia ve choecsttceedeteneslencescrcdimeideets 282,227 
Drill grinding machine, T. R. Pickering... .. 292.364 | Lamps, manufacture of incandescent, A. Swan.. oom 
Drills, device for grinding and genine, D. Laebated, J. Pemmiing . o.oo ct8i woes ievdtes cele cede 

M@GHAN... 2.2... -eesesecreeecrene seerenenseneoes 209 | Lift and hoist, J. S. Stevens et al. aan 
Drinking vesse!, J. Vermon........... «.-seeee- cree 282,244 | Lifter. See Transom lifter. 

Bocentric, C. Jonnson. ..........-.000--se0ceennesee , 282,827 | Lightning rod, T. 11. Dodge. ....,.,..........- cones, 282,449 
Badger, gang, T. J. Neacy.........-..--sssereeeecoree 282,213 | Lint. manufacture of surgical, W. T. Browne... 282,264 
Ejector. invpirator, and injector, convertible, F. Lock. fee Nut lock. Seal lock. 

TIRED a... a bwacss bn dcopaveqiseine aaabadiih pile 282,092 | Lock case, H. L. Spiegel (r).. 10,961 
Electric light brackets, joint for, C. H. Hinds..... 282,317 | Locomotive cinder chambers. ‘ventilator for, J. K. 
Electric light joint. C. H. Himds ....... ...seeeeeee ‘282,318 ince: de «5 ¢<haheninasctiepininesecuetadie nein 282,404 
Electric machine, dynamo, De Ferranti & Spsre- Locomotive deflecting plate, H. Millholiand. . . 282,104 

in ek a se . 282,446 | Locomotives, blast concentrator for. H. Milihol- 
Electric machine, dynamo, E R. wnaeitien SERIES 282,459 EEE cncdedlis eovcdosvephcesecdbbaccocsteneoce fb-bone 282,108 
Electric reg for dyna- Lubricator, Somes & Kimball. . . 282,127 

0G, FP BID vance o's cpcotnes expat jtnenenisocens 282,187 rp gs electric signaling apparatus. v. A. Bai- 
Electricity, apparatus for lighting cars by,G.D. «= [| SOM nee ewe vewesneeeeeeeeerersetaccrersesane ae trees 282.287 

PATS IO ROT, SSAC ladle wie 158 Mai ben. SS errr Gre ee 282,10 
Elevator. ‘ee Grain elevator. Malsters’ steep-tanks, discharge valve for, F. W. 

End gate. wagon, H. BH. Perkins ...............+-+- 82,361 RRR SL PAP! eT | AS OSS ga Bae 2 282,477 
Engine. See Dental or surgical engine. Rotary Mask fastener, C. 11. Dessart................-000000- 282,285 

engine. Steam mctor engine. Traction en- | Mateh safe, H. 8. Cochran........... .-..-..sseseees 282,272 

gine. | Matches, manufacture of, G. L. Jaeger........... 282,326 
Envelope moistener, C. S. Watsom............0++++ 282,247 | Measure, automatic grain, W. R. Dunkel......... 282,063 
Face piate for lathes, ete., F.C. Beard............. 282,038 | Measuring electric currents, apparatus for, De 
Fanning mill, D. Carpenter ..........-.... ---++ .. 282,050 Ferranti & Thompson ................4e-seeeeds 282,447 
Faucet for drawing liquids. F. McCabe........... 282,206 | Mechanical movement, C. Hamme/mann.. 282,076 
Feed cutter, A. G. Christman............-.-+ ... 282,052 | Metal meiting furnace. G. M. Bryant............... 282,265 
Fence, barbed. J. Goss.... 0.0... seseeereeeresaeeee 282,453 | Metal plates, etc., apparatus fur pickling and 
Fence post, S. Beckwith .............-c.c0e-0+cenress 282,089 swilling, R. J. Hutehings... ..........-+- 282,083, 282,084 
Ferro-phosphorus, production of, J. Reese........ 282,118 | Metal surfaces, hine for or ting, J. i. 

File holder, BE. T. Pearson .... pi GRRROTIOIS. «6 sneid de cee 00 dtd scant cc dévcccds- cndenes 282.377 
File. letter and invoice, W. A. Cooke, Jr —— 282,275 | Milk skimmer, C. C. Kribs.......-.-.-.000+--see-+ . 282,093 
Filter, KE. &. Haynes........ .. vas gas | Mi See Cane mill, Fanning mill. Grinding 
Firearm, breeeh-loading, Whitmore * Tonks...... 282.429 mill. Windmill. 
Firearm. magazine, Kacer & Kriz.... .........-.+- 282,928 | Millstone ventilator, H. J. Nellegsen...........+ - 982,357 
Fire escape, C. W. Mills. ....... ccrceceeceeeceeee ote 282,251 | Mines, device for automatically opening {na 
Fire escape, C. Murdock ........ 00.060... cceseeee eee 282,212 | shutting doers in coal, Case & Whitaker ...... 282,269 
Fire escape, G. H. Thompson ...... .... . -ces++se- 282,413 | Mining machine, C. W. Colvin. ........-.+-.-++000-- 282.274 
Fire escape, 8. D. Woodbury.......... .....-<202++: 282,478 | Motor. See Churn motor. 
¥ire escape ladder, J. 8. Harrison ..............-+++ 232,079 Moving earth and excavated material, mechan- 
Fire escape ladder. flexible, D. A. Peters.......... 282,362 foun Bor, HL. A. COPBOM... -0s.ees cceesecceee oe ‘222.163 
Fishing reel, T. H. Chubb......- 2-0. ...-seereeeeee 282,270 | Muff, M. Smith ......-.-000-- + ee sveeere eeeeees 282,391 
Flier for roving machines. E w. "Kelley... . 282,329 | Music leaf turner, C. "Onslow tT 232,110 
Fiux for welding metal, W. Mutter........ ....--.- 982,464 | Musical instrument, mechanical, A. ‘Durkee... . 282,179 
Folding chair. A. Collingnon... ......-.....+++e-++« 282.273 | Napkin holder, C. 8. Dikeman..............--+-+++++ 282,286 
Fruit jar. J. Giiverds..............-.+++. ve seoeddvuaee 292,188 | Necktie fastener. E. T. M. Boenke........ -- 282.158 
Prult jar. G. F. Hoffer. ..... .....--.-0cceerscccerenes 282,198 | Nut lock, W. J. MeTighe.......-. .-scceeseeeeseeeeees 282,348 
-ait picker, W. S. Castor........... ..+secee seeeee 282,051 | Nut lock, J. Parr....... .--.ceceseeerereseeeersewerees 232,14 
Fruit receptacle. J. Owen... 2... <6. seeseeeeeseeees 282,215 | Nut lock, J. H. Sheehan .......... .....+eesevee 282,383 
Furnace. See Meta! melting furnace. Oro pulverizing machine, H. E. Parson ............ 282,218 
Furnace for the manvfacture of iron and steel Ore separator. electric. H. Greve.... ... ... ...+.. 282.073 

and fo. other purposes, J. Henderson.......... 282,315 | Ozone apparatus, H. D. Hall.. ceeeeeevene es 282.190 
Furnaces, device for promoting combustion in. J. Paper bag machine. Coates & Bissicks. socecesoedecoe 282,166 

eh DRE has niicbeudnc¥sbdicipecnesdons:pevproente Paper calendering machine, A. 8. Ald3n . 282,081 
Gauge. See Candie mould. gauge. Paper for bank notes, checks, etc., manufacture 
Gas, apparatus for administering nitrous orisle, J. of yellow fibered, E. Musil ... ..........-. +-.. 282,106 

dh. Domabbeee....... «5 ++--pngsaconsnconceneopeegess 282,178 | Paper machines, method of and apparatus for ex- 
Gas, apparatus for generating and carbureting hausting the air and extracting the water 

hydrogen, W. Collings..,...---00- seceeerececeres 282,169 from the suction boxes of. J. J. Manning. 
Gas, apparatus for manufacturing, A.B. Lipsey.. 282,204 282,096, 
Gas. epparatas for producing Dluminating or heat- Paper pulp, beating and refining engine for, J. J. 

OE RELEASE LAE . 282,999 PIER 0.0.0 cncag ences ys29095099 -00: n0snenreqorces 282,098 
Gas burner, A. B. Lipaey.......-. 2.02. ceeeeeeceeeeee 282,337 | Pea separator, C. H. J. ang geal 282,378 
Gas burner, electric lighting, A. L. Bogart........ 282.043 | Photographic camera stand, M. Flammang ....... 282.182 
Gas burners, cnt-off for Argand, Boone & Whit- Picture frame hoider, A. J. Weaver... ............ B%4%7 

Ec cechibeveccachar ¥toyscncsoneses coccsoomipess 282,260 Pillow-sham holder. J. A. Fordon ........... ..... 282,185 
Gas producer, C. W. Siemens. ........00-----seeee-+ 282,387 | Vipe. See Stand pipes. 

Gas regulator, L. Bawmeister .............- <1 + 282,150 | Pipe coupling;'T. P. Hardy............ -....-00e00+ 282,312 
Gas scrubber and exhanster, rotary, R. B. | Pipe cutter, B. F. Barmes........ c.s-cs-ceee-cevcees 282,425 

8 Sage RES ih AR LAE RE REL 282,346 Pipe cutting machive, J. L. Truax sé 2ikuiek 9 detains 282,473 
Gas works, hydraulic main for, G. A. McThenny.. 22,345 Pipe or nut wrench, D. P. Foster .. ... .......... 282,298 
Gete. See End gate. Sluice or flood gate. Pipe wrench, E. H. Robbins .........-.-.-++++ese-+« ‘282,372 

Robinson... .... 6+. -- +08 naainescweges «+++0 288,874 | Pipe wrench, F. A. Simonds ..............-..+0000+ 282,126 
HORSE LORS: nt! SETS "Jamas | Planter, corn. G. F. BASOM.........cccecccecce. cases 282,988 
eS oa B. FP. MeCray......2...ss.cseeseecess eo + 982,207 
Post. See Fence post. ie, 
itiiee | Potato digging machine, J.T. Warren....... oes = 9882185 
OC. W. Lewaneyiiy..... se .cccee os «-. 22.3% Pottery, machine for the manufacture of,'C. M. 
Grain binder band necuring ‘uacheniom. J. 8. Weeder dec cccccccess cvccescceckoosts Metveces 
WENO; a: cdssets..) k wis ehactasbhonesonecede eddsonsy 222,445 | Press. See Baling press. 
Grain drill and fertilizer distributer, D. F. full... 282,456 | Printing press air cushioning mechanism, W. 
Grain elevator, W. Watson.........-.. ---+- ee | DONO iain ods ncsced, Koss) Hos odecoricsncbiccredls 
Grain separator, P. Van Gelder. ........++---cerees yod Privy vaults and drains, device for preventing 
Grate, F. M. Lawrence... .....--csscecceccewecee eee 338 | the escape of effluvia from, H. C, Buddenberg. 282.437 
Grate bar, W.H. Hewson. 2. ee cs ccc ee cn ceee eee ops Pulley, A. Walton.......- Jocdenvemeceses dniteoe és oy 282,422 
Grinding and polishing machine, W. B. Fenn..... 282,293 | Pulley. wood rim, W. W. Carey... ..--..+000+ seers 282,161 
Grindiog machine, A. Campbell........ ......-..--- 282,049 | Pump regulator, J. H. Bleasing............ .. +... 282,042 
Grinding machine. J. Remta. ...... 206+. -sseercerenes 282,22 Pumping mechanism for supplying railway tanks, 
Grinding mill, C. A. Fredericks .........-++-+00-+++ 282.068 BR. PB. GOrded, 60... cccccctccccvccce covevsssccvcees 282,070 
Grindstone hanger, P. Bradford...........---++++++ 292,262 | Railing, trom, J.C. Brb..........00-ceccensecseenecvere 282,180 
Guttars, string bridge for, E. Anderberg........-.. 282,147 | Railway chair and tie, L. Haas — .......--+0+ ceeeee 282,309 
Maane: Ax WORROGGE 0.0. <occe rece 4p s<ucceccne senses 282,245 | Railway electric signal apparatus, C. A Scott..... 282,229 
Mame tip, T. Brabecm........ .-cccersees socneeesees 282.261 | Railway electric signaling apparatus, C. A, Scott. ava 
Bammer, C. J. Gretimer ...0006 -ccccce news cnereeee 282,208 | Railway, elevated wire, Knapp & Adams.......... 
Hanger. See Carriage body hanger. Grindstone Railway rail joint. Bloomfield & Boone............ che 
banger. Rake. See Hay rake. 
Harrow, sulky. J. 8. Cleveland..............-.cs+00+ 282,271 | Rakes, making metallic, C. A. Lindgren +.» 282,886 
Marrow tooth, J.T. Clartaom... ........c+ecneceeeee 282,054 | Range and stove, cooking, P. Brake...... 6bherevess 282,268 
Harrow tooth. L H. Reimer, ........+.-cecereereeeeee 282.223 | Ratchet wrench, 8. #. Lancaster..... sone qpedde codes 282.462 
Harvester R. Y. Benedcict.. . 282,040 | Kazor strop, J. ahs deetiens rapes epthogees is eevee 2178 
—— and binding ‘machipe. “grain, @. Reclining chair, C. E. Luburg......- -----++ teeveees + 22,095 
aah eh aah eli nego nie seinnennnkneleedaele 282,065 | Refrigerator, C. Pettersson ........+-++++----282,220, 282,221 
Pr 2 gg C. ComGh 0.5... ssccveneeneesseceees SRAM | Refrigerator car, C. P. Jackson...:....-+-0+----0-- 282,196 
Fat or cap, A. ©. Coweh............-..+----282441 to 282,443 | Register. See Garber's chair register. 
Match cover, J. Meintyre............ « oeeeeee 282,100 | Regulator. See Gas regulator. Pump regulator. 
Hay reke, revolving horse, 1. Rogers........ onsere M035 Se — P. 
Heaéer, tnrasher,and separator, . Bi Wa WO ssh cp virveci nate pomp - tpenccdonerecsces - 282,194 
Hinge, blind, Shepard & Adama, Jr..... eaesceea «eee 32.410 ' Rock Grilling machine, A. pnatenpoceens MEO 





Steam boiler safety seam, J. R. Robinson..... 
Steam generator, A. H. Crockford 


oe eee eeeenene 





Steam A, F. Gaskill 

Steam ete., casing for. J. Rielly.....-.... 
Steam trap, J. Morehead. ............---5 seveeee- es 
Steel, apparatus for compressing liquid, J. F. Ben- 

MOE. .ccccccsces —ccceccccceccncesescevcccocccoveses 
Stereotyped line strips and putting and scouring 

them in column or page form, apparatus 

for justifying, M. H. Dement............. ..+« $282,176 
GEG, O81. d.. TROTAG sine 00 00483 00- cncdvecpesodesp cesses 282,329 
Stone, artificial, J. 5. Peirce ....... ..«seceseresees 282,219 
Stone, artificial, J. 8. & L. G. Watts. ARR: 282,426 
Stool, folding, A. Rintelman................sss0000+ 282,371 
Stove, charcoal, E. M. Sterm..............--seeces++ 292,235 
Stove door hinge, Conde & Marshall......... ...... 282,170 
Stove. parlor, J. Jamieson... ..........-66 «+-+- eons 282,085 
Stove, vapor, J. H. Bean........... ... crcovcene eves, 282,087 
Strainer, milk, H. Haa@k............-.ccceeceeeeewenee 282,189 
Strap. .See Boot strap. 

Straw stacker, J. H. Meltzer et al ....... .....-se0- 282,210 
Syringe piston, J. B. Wortham..............++.--+++ 282,144 
Table. See Lroning table. 

Table leaf support, BE. Mets............ccecsceceee os 282,850 
Teiegraphs, dynamo electric machine for printing, 

B.D. FU hha io cai rakddddisiv cee Possdithjihecces 297 
Telegraphy, dyramo. 8. D. Field.......... 282,294 to 282,296 
Therapeutic apparatus, electro, Andrews & Teed. 282,431 
Thermometer, J. G. Smith... ..........-.. eat “to8 --. 282,390 
Thill coupling, F. B. Herzog .......4++-++++00+ «+++» 282,080 
Thili coupling, G. H. Hutton................ woceseee 2B2,457 
Thill coupling, D. A. Johnson.... ...... onecesce: «+. 282.086 
Tile fastening, A. Chase... .....+.--seceseecee eee 282,164 
Tongs. 1. A. Murchisom .... ....00-.-+ ee eeeneseese 282,105 
Tongs and wrench, combined pipe, E. F. Barnes.. 282,256 
Tongs, lifting. M. ©. Ward...........s.cseceeerees a weiss, Tek 
Tongue support, wagon, F. Tripp, Sr.............-- 282,405 
Top, J. H. Sunderman ........ -...-.sscessecseeeee .» 282,129 
Toy plane, metal, 8. R. Rust................. 0.000 282,468 
Track circuit connecter, G. Westinghouse, Jr., 

282,260 
Traction engine, I. 8. Freeman..... 0 pnidtoes ienssccene 
Trection engine, N. .Jackson....... natncdecendioncons See 


_Travsferring designs, J. W. Osborne................ 282,111 
“Transferring designs, method of and apegrene 





Weather strip, D. er 





22.208 


saeeeseee eenee 


Weather strip, T. B. MeCurdy .. 
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Weather strip for door sills, J. G. O'Kelly, ........ 
Weighing machine. automatic, C. Reuther... 

Wheels on their shafts, mounting, H.C. Hopkins. 282,832 
W hiffietree and hold back attachment, G. Hubert. 282,325 


Sete eee eee teereeeeeeee 


Wire, Joom for weaving, C. F. Wickwire........ 

Wood, machine for bundling kindling, M. J. Shaw. 282,381 

Wrench. See !’ipe wrench. Pipe or nut wrench. 
Ratchet wrench. 

= device for cutting, Pe, 


PPrrrere trite et ee eet eee eee Ts 


Sapeannnnannal Aeebetnunsntiae. 





DESIGNS. 


Advertising column, R. D. Bradiey........... eoencde 
. Fuchs. 


CORR eee ee Cee eeeeeeteeeee 


Type, printing, H BE, TROP... «50 -0sess soe 14.148 to 14,161 
TRADE MARKS 

Comers, J. We. PRBOB. occ cccccc cs cvcccccccccscccccereees 1047! 

Dentrifices, Suez (The Firm of)..... ... «+ 10,478, 10,474 

Dry goods, certain, Burke, Walker & Co... pion deoh «+++» 10,408 


Liniment to be used externally for the destruction 
. of ali kinds of parasites on stock and poultry 


and for healing the wounds caused by the 

OURO; BBs, WER coc iin’ tsed pe0ne scabs nackte WAG 
Mixtures, anti-rheumatic, 8. J. Imperatori......... 10.472 
Remedy for consumption, E, T. Hazeltine.......... 10,471 
Shoe thread, Hadley Company...............+++-+++- 47 
Tobacco, smoking and chewing. C. W. Alien.. , 04 








A painted capy of the apecifeation and qumvnnst 
any patent in the foregoing list, also of any patent 
issued since 1866, will be furnished from this office for 25 
cents. in ordering please state the number and date 
of the patent desired, and remit to Munn & Co., 21 
Broadway, New York. We also furnish copies of patents 
granted prior to 1866; but at increased cost, as the 
specifications, not being printed, must be copied by 
banu. 

Canadian Patents may now be obtained by the 
inventors for any of the inventions named in the fore- 
going list, at a costuf $40 each. For full instructions 
address Munn & Co., 261 Broadway, New York. Other 
foreign patents may also be obtained. 
——————EEqE~xse(eqyEeEewww— EEE 
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Type writer aligner, C. J, Baker 

Type writing and printing machine, M. H. De- 49 EAST 8th STREET, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
DGG, .ccaccvesdy 404,604  sgegenennesnotans 282,174, 282,175 

Umbrella stick and cane, J. 7 Smith............... ‘282,281 

Vaive seat for steam engines, I. H. Congdon...... 282,058 APPLES IN STORE.—A PAPER BY J. 6. 

Valve, slide, B. Carley. .........66 -sccecceeeesceceee 282.162 Fest methods 0 some valuable 

ies * nections J. Frost on. Contained fn scien ribic-anumican &cr- 

yo 4 SPOOR caps ccocccccccese 282,069 
Vehicle seat bar, A. C. Bvams........ ........0sss00- 282,181 Uses tos trove e Prg cents chime areaeneall 
me ee W. Saladee .............. (282,378 
entilator. Milistone ventilator. y 

Vise, hand, Amborn.Jt.; @ Chaplin, .....-..0.-.+« , 32,088 eo XA seh PN AZ 

Wagon brake lever. J, G. Ar@m...........5+05 oves~ 282482 

Wagon gear, platform, M. Halfpenny. PERL AS 282,455 » ey ‘> ALE if 

"aie dng compton or marvin TR VCO WN 

Warp threads, machine for drawing in, L. P. pongo —— 

Watering device. stock, W. H. Young... 282,146 Sample and Circular Free by mail. 
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